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Clot ooWb d©©Ayn fd/v AFid© d©©a© ^©o- 
Au/ i©© AA© ©AaAu© ©£ GAwfiam IdvneoAn 
uAAcA aAAt Ae e^©eA©d n©aa AA© ©rtAvi/nc© 
■to A A© rtouu ^>atem UAAAckj©, tMAmt>i© f 
Trto©A AA©tovLcaA m©7TK>vLat. G fc>A/©©©nAa- 
AAon ©£ <3A© ftaAAmaA j^cAeAy o£ AAe Axi^ 
o^ UAaA Ftori-eov^ to tAat j&taA©, AAe 
©AoAu© de/jaAcA© JGAncoAn at AAe fT <yi©©©— 
>Wad© ©£ d©avM<yn fr —AAe Avm©AAdcm 
Ae^Aod — aAouA to Aay a©Ad© AA© acc of- 
tA© <juood©irtan and A/aAA©AAvtA©^ and a©©um© 
AAe / u>A© ©A art cMAvncd/© Aa-uryea a© wir* 
deneed Ay. , AAe wtam© o^ ■ 13Aa©A©Am© f © 
CoTrm©Tvta / iA©^ uAn/cA A© A©td n/n tA© ^VwjAt 
Aond. &©v© A© ©wA©A>n© tA© ojaAoAtaav- 

AAe© to ©©Vu© At© ©oarvtvy and AaA/AaXM^wAe 
An AA© d©^>©toWi©nt. 

3A© ©tata© tn Awm^e^ Ae'ioAc An ©Aj©, 
uACA A© mowiAed on a Aa©© ©£ tAe rjdun©©t 
UA©con©An OaAnAow y©antte. 3A© A>oWxmo, 
a© 'VefAecAed *puym tAt© AoAA©Aed ^ua/nAte, 
t© ©ymAoAAc ©£ Pooutd©nttat Aojs© and 
t/iomt©e and AndAcaAe© ©A'vervgAA and 
'VefAnaemenA * 

Cm addtttoaat jsvAxAfc/vm uAAA A©- aV- 
'tanged andeA, tA© Aa©e and aAoand tAt© 
t© to A© a ©aAyfKvton© AoagA Aeum 
yOanAAe. 

3A© totot ©<[/f©cA uAAA gAu© a <xmc©fet 
of- JttrvcoAn a© AauAng avL©ertj puyra a 
©ayyed -foandatton, to AeAgAA© ©omfm^AAe 
to Aott©Aed <jOarvtt©. Ujoan ©uoA A© 

©tond©, a© a ©yrnAot to tA© uaV&d ©£ tA© 
AmA©4A©AaAA© tvutA© and td©at© <fdyu uAn>cA 
A© ©tood. 

Ground tA© tojo- ©<£. tA© Aa©e mAA A© 
©rtgAxwed tAe Am,TK>vtaA u)c/id© <jduom At© 
Second dnau<^Aat Gddw©©: rr li)ttA matte© 
touxaAd none, antA ©AavlAy 'fc/t att, mtA 
ftVnvn©©© tn tAe oAgAA a© Qod <jAu©© a© 
to ©e© tA© A/tgAt M . 
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OUR PLEDGE 


A valley lay in solitude primeval 
Snow capped peaks pierced skies of azure blue 
And in the west a calm salt sea lay glistening 
Prophecies of old will now come true. 

The mountain of the Lord*s House was to be built 
By pioneer hands and hearts both strong and true 
*Twas but a little band—those first pioneers 
Yet they were strong in faith - although but few. 

*Twas yet a desert waste they viewed at first 
But then, with willing hands they went to work 
And builded well the temple of their dreams 
Their Zion beautiful where none WQuld shirk. 

They were stalwart brave and full of faith 
Those first pioneers who blazed the trail 
And to that work for which they gave their all 
We, too, now pledge our all-we shall not fail. 


By N. G. Morgan, Sr. 


At The Crossroad of Decision 

By Thomas L Starr 


Editorial Note: Thomas I. Starr, Lincoln 
student and author, is one of the outstanding 
authorities of the day on the great Emancipa¬ 
tor. His collection of Lincolniana is con¬ 
sidered among the best. He was among 
those present at the Library of Congress 
when the Lincoln papers were opened. This 
article "At the Crossroad of Decision" 
appeared in the Michigan Christian Advocate 
under date of February 11, 1954* It is repro¬ 
duced here with permission. 

Sons of fathers who were driven 
from their Illinois homes by mutual 
misunderstandings with their neigh¬ 
bors, which led to flaming torches of 
religious intolerance, will return next 
spring—108 years after their tragic 
departure—to present to Illinois an 
heroic bronze statue dedicated to the 
memory of the State's most illustrious 
adopted son, who spoke and lived 
“with malice toward none.” 

“Sons of Utah Pioneers” is the 
donor organization. They are Mor¬ 
mons, descendants of forefathers who 
were burned out of their homes in 
Nauvoo, Illinois, and driven across 
the frozen Mississippi, in 1846. Their 
leaving brought to end the raids and 
counter uprisings which constitute a 
sorry and unnecessary page in our 
national history. The Mormons went 
on westward to settle in wild, un¬ 
occupied lands, where there emerged 
eventually the state of Utah. 

Avard T. Fairbanks, dean of the 
school of fine arts at the University 
of Utah, since 1947, and for 18 years 
previous associate professor of sculp¬ 
ture at the University of Michigan, is 
creator of the new Lincoln statue. It 
will be placed in New Salem, the re¬ 
incarnated little village in Menard 
County (Sangamon County then) which 
the Kentucky-born Abraham Lincoln 


reached by circuitous route at the age 
of 22. Until this time, New Salem has 
had no statue of Lincoln. The town 
itself, in its restored state, is a mem¬ 
orial to him. Were it not that it was 
his home for four years, New Salem, 
if ever remembered, would have been 
forgotten a century ago. 

Most Lincoln statues have a name 
or a title, such as Lincoln — the 
Emancipator,—the Lawyer,—the De¬ 
bater,— the Railsplitter,—the Mys¬ 
tic,— the President,—the Hoosier 
Youth; or, as Fairbanks titled his 
earlier statue: “Lincoln — the Fron¬ 
tiersman.” This nine-foot bronze 
produced by Sculptor Fairbanks a 
decade ago while he was associated 
with the University of Michigan, was 
a bequest by a former teacher to the 
campus of the EwaPlantation School, 
in the Hawaiian Islands. Critics 
have acclaimed it, and more than a 
half-dozen plaster models enhance 
as many institutional and private col¬ 
lections of Lincolniana. 

As far as this writer knows, this 
statue for New Salem, the second to 
be moulded by the talented mind and 
hands of this artist, has no title or 
name. But, to the observant critic 
familiar with the Lincoln biography, 
the statue portrays an intelligent and 
a determined young man of rugged 
stature, also a thinker, at a cross¬ 
road of decision. Furthermore, it 

looks like Lincoln. 

Especially appropriate it is that 
Lincoln thus portrayed should be 
placed in New Salem. For it was in 
this humble, pioneer community that 
he made several important personal 
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decisions—decisions that were to 
direct his life eventually into a posi¬ 
tion of everlasting and world-wide 
respect and esteem. 

Abraham Lincoln discovered New 
Salem in the spring of 1831. He upset 
his loaded flat-boat on the rim of the 
Rutledge mill dam which clogged the 
current of the shallow Sangamon river 
as it ran by the little village. Restor¬ 
ing his cargo, while villagers ob¬ 
served and tossed out friendly advice, 
he floated on to and down the Missis¬ 
sippi to sell at the market in New 
Orleans. A determined destiny 
brought him back to this settlement 
on the Sangamon to take up residence 

and become a storekeeper. 

It was in New Salem that Lincoln 

established a reputation as a grocery 
clerk, a wrestler, a storyteller, an 
avid reader of every available printed 
word. For a time he was postmaster, 
reading every newspaper passing 
through his office. (His compensa¬ 
tion was something more than oppor¬ 
tunity to read the papers; he received 
$55.70 for 28 of the 36 months he held 
the office, according to the United 
States Official Register 1836.) 

Here also he established himself 
as an honest man. He had been an 
honest man before he ever heard of 
New Salem, of course; but several 
trivial incidents such as the long 
walk to return small change made it 
evident and named him “Honest Abe.” 
It was in New Salem that Lincoln 
cast his first vote in an election. It 
was there that he became a soldier— 
a captain in a regiment of militia in 
the short-lived Indian outbreak of 
Chief Black Hawk. In New Salem he 
decided to become a lawyer; also to 
enter politics, and did . . . experi¬ 
encing the only defeat ever received 


in a public election .... 

Fairbanks’ New Salem “Lincoln” 
holds a striking similarity to his 
Hawaiian “Lincoln—the Frontiers¬ 
man” of a decade ago. Yet, it is 
different, and appropriate to the 
commu ty where it will remain. The 
boots and the axe are the same, and 
the clothing is similar; but the coun¬ 
tenance is more mature. The bright¬ 
ness of the eyes and the alertness of 
the posture are identical. But the 
axe, held firmly in both hands in a 
working position in the “Frontiers¬ 
man,” now rests on the ground, 
supported loosely by the thumb and 
fingers. It seems about to fall from 
Lincoln's left hand; while clutched 
firmly by the right hand, and held 
against the body, Lincoln supports a 
law book. 

Tradition tells us that it was in 
New Salem that Lincoln acquired and 
read his first law book: a copy of 
Blackstone’s Commentaries. But like 
so many of the Lincoln “traditions,” 
this tradition just is not true. (It is 
in his own handwriting where Lincoln 
once wrote in a correction when 
another “tradition” was about to 
commence, “No harm, if true; but, in 
fact, not true.” Lincoln loses none 
of his greatness when facts tear away 
some of these traditions.) 

Lincoln borrowed and read law 
books back in Indiana, ten years 
earlier when still in his ’teens. He 
borrowed and read them not necessar¬ 
ily because they were law books, but 
because he borrowed and read any¬ 
thing and everything that was avail¬ 
able within walking distance. 

However, Lincoln did read Black- 
stone’s Commentaries in New Salem. 
But there is no evidence to sustain 
the story that he “found it in a bar- 
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Shelves are stocked at the Berry-Lincoln Store as in the 1830's. 




















Oxen pulling Conestoga Wagon add authentic interest.^ 



Authentic fools of the smithy a century ago u*ed here. 







rel left behind by a passing wagon 
train." He also read the Revised 
Code of Laws of Illinois while laid 
up with frozen feet in the home of the 
Macon county sheriff. And from New 
Salem he walked 20 miles to Spring- 
field to borrow, read and return Green- 
leaf’s Evidence , Story’s Equity, and 
Chitty’s Pleadings. 

New Salem was the crossroad of 
decision for Abraham Lincoln. And 
Avard Fairbanks has perpetuated in 


bronze the laying down of the axe 
and the taking up of the law book;... 
the transition of the rail-splitting 
frontiersman into the young lawyer. 

This significant and unusual gift 
from descendents of early Illinois 
Mormons to the State of Illinois, to be¬ 
come a part of its important New Sa¬ 
lem State Park, is “a triumph of the 
spirit of tolerance over the prejudices 
of history.’’ And it is all just a frag¬ 
ment of the story of America! 



Proposed location for 
''Abraham Lincoln From New 
Salem" Statue to be presented 
to the State of Illinois by the 
National Society of the Sons 
of Utah Pioneers* Unveiling 
ceremonies June 21, 1954. 
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Early Mormon ]ournalism 

By Virgil V . Peterson 


Editorial Note: This paper was read 
at the annual meeting of the Missis¬ 
sippi Valley Historical Association 
held at Columbus, Ohio, April 24, 
1947, It was published in the M is* 
sissippi Valley Historical Review 
in March 1949 and is reproduced 
here by permission. It has been 
slightly revised. 

Approximately one hundred and 
twenty-four years ago the first publi¬ 
cation of the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints was given to the 
world. Since that time a constant 
stream of periodicals, newspapers, 
and books has come forth expounding 
the principles and doctrines of this 
American-born religion which emerged 
from the frontier in 1830. The spread 
of Mormonism is in a large measure 
traceable by the publications founded 
by the church and its membership. 
Copies of virtually all these early 
publications are extant in the church 
archives in Salt Lake City’ and 
many are available in various de¬ 
positories over the United States. 
Most of them are valuable not only 
because they constitute an excellent 
source for church history and doctrine 
but also because they show the trend 
of the western movement and graph¬ 
ically depict life on the frontier. 

Early Mormon journalism falls 
roughly into three phases, based 
primarily on migration, missionary 
activities, and colonization. In these 
phases there is considerable chrono¬ 
logical overlapping. For example, 
missionary activities had their in¬ 
ception with the birth of the church 

I. Some of the rarer copies of this col¬ 
lection will not be available to researchers 
until reproductions of them have been made. 


and were coexistent with the other 
phases. 

The first phase came as part of a 
frontier movement which lasted ap¬ 
proximately twenty years and extended 
from Palmyra, New York, to San 
Francisco. The general American 
pattern of westward expansion was 
accentuated in the case of the Mor¬ 
mons by continued persecutions which 
crowded them from their original 
center in New York to Ohio, Missouri, 
Illinois, and finally to Utah and Cali¬ 
fornia. Following the death of the 
prophet, Joseph Smith, in 1844, several 
schismatic groups developed. This 
paper is confined, however, to the 
activities of the Mormons up to this 
time and to the body of the church 
which followed Brigham Young to the 
valley of the Great Salt Lake. 

Just prior to the founding of the 
church in 1830* the first Mormon 
publication, the Book of Mormon, 
was released for distribution by the 
publishers of the Palmyra Wayne 
Sentinel. A book of 600 pages, it 
was printed at a cost of $3,000 
guaranteed to the printer before publi¬ 
cation. The edition consisted of 
5,000 copies priced to retail at $2.50 
each. 

In June, 1832, the first Mormon 
periodical, the Evening and Morning 
Star, was issued from the church 
press at Independence, Missouri. A 
monthly, royal quarto in size, it was 
edited by William W. Phelps and sold 
for $1.00 per year. The following 

2. The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints was organized at Fayette, 
Seneca County New York, April 6, 1830 
with a membership of six. 


THE EVENING AND THE MORNING STAR. 


Voi. 1. 


Independence, Mo. June, 1832. 


No. 1. 


Thu duty of the Elders, Priests, Teachers, Deacons and members of the Church 
of Christ. An Apostle is an Elder, and it is hk calling to baptize and to ordain 
nt her Elders, Priests, Teachers end Deacons, and to administer the flesh and blood 
of Christ according to the Scriptures, and to teach, expound, exhort, baptize, and 
„ , . n, ^ . . j- , ■ i watch over the Church, :md to confirm the Church by the laying on of the hands, 

HE rise of the Church of Cfawl in these last days being one thousand and ivi of tJl0 1I(lly tihos( a „ d , 0 t . lkethe , ca J rf all meetings. »- 
;;ight hundred and thirty years smeo the coming of our Cord arid Savior dorg , irc ^ 0 ^ J * . - - 


Revelations. 

THE ARTICLES AND COVENANTS OF THE CHURCH OF CHRIST. 


TIkEI. 
Tire Priests’ 



Ho of Jesus Chnst, an Elder of tins Church; *nd also to CSiwr, viho was called K | J( ,„ , fccre - ^ Elder , , )Ut in — es is lo assist the Elder The Tom*- 
oftiod an Apostle of Jesus Chris , an Elder of this Church, and ordained under ers , dut u (() wa(c|l J ver (he ' C|mrch a , and ^ wilh M d strengthen 
lus hand; and tins according to the grace of our Lord and Savior Jesus Clinst (j, and 3ee lh „ t dlere ; s „„ ini il in t]„/Churcli, neither hardness with each 

to whom bs all glory both now and iorever. Amen* I * - • . 1 J *■ - ■ -* ™ 

For, after tliat it truly was manifested unto this first 

a remission ofliis sins, ho was entangled again in the .... m 

after truly reputing God ministered onto lum h, an holy angel, whose <»>■*«- the 
nance was as lightmng, and whose garments were pure and white above all white- 1 Teachcr J, D( . 3conSi hlY0 au ,| lority fo n0 / administer the Sacmrnent, but 

are to warn-, expound, exhort and teach, and invite all to come unto Christ. 


ness, and gave unto him commandments wliich inspired him from on high, and 
sr^vti unto him power, by the means which were prepared, that he should translate 
a ltook, w!\icli Book contained a record of a fallen people, and also the fulness of 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ to the Gentiles; and also to the Jews, proving unto 
tlat the holy Scriptures are true; and also, tliat God doth inspire men and 
call litem to bis holy work, in these last days as well as in days of old, that he 
might be ihe same God forever. Amen. 

W hich Book was given by inspiration, end is called The Book of Mormon, and 
is confirmed to others by the ministering of angels, and declared unto the world 
by them: Wherefore, having so great witnesses, by them shall the world be judged, 
even as many os shall hereafter receive this work, either to faith and righteous¬ 
ness, or to the hardness of lreart in unbelief, to their own condemnation, for the 
Lord God hath spoken it, for we, the Elders of the Church, have heard and bear 
witness to the words of the glorious Magesty on high; to whom be glory forever 
and ever. Amen. 

Wherefore, by these things we know, that there is a God in Heaven, who is infi¬ 
nite and eternal, from everlasting to everlasting, the same unchangeable God, the 
maker of Heaven mid earth and all things that in them is, and that he created 
man male and female, and after his own image, and in his own likeness created 
he them; and that he gave unto tire children of men commandments, that they 
should love und serve 5m the only being whom they should worsliip, but by the 
transgression of ihese holy laws, man became sensual and devilish, and became 
fallen man: Wherefore the Almighty God gave liis only-begotten Son, as it is 
written in those Scriptures, which have been given of him, tint he suffered temp¬ 
tations, but gave no heed unto them; that he was crucified, died, and rose again 
the third day, and that he ascended into Heaven to sit down on the right hand of 
the Father, to reign with Almighty power, according to the will of the Father* 
Therefore, as many as would believe and were baptized in his holy name, and en¬ 
dured in faith to the end, should be saved; yea, even *s many as were before he 
came in the flesh, from 'the beginning, who believed in the words of the holy 
Prophets, who were inspired by the gift of the Holy Ghost, which truly testifies 
of him in all tilings, as well as those who should come after, who should believe 
in the gifts and callings of God, by the Holy Ghost, which beureth record of the 
Father and of the Son, winch Father and Son and lioly Ghost, is one God, in¬ 
finite and eternal, without end. Amen. 

And we know, tli.it all men must repent and believe on the name of Jesus 
Christ, and worship the Father in liis name, and endure in faith on his name to 
the end, or they cannot be saved in the Kingdom of God: And we know, that 
Justification through the grace of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ, is just and 
true; and we know, also, that Sanctification through the grace of our lord and 
Savior Jesus Christ, ib just and true, to all those who love and serve God with 
all their mights, minds, and strength, but there is a possibility that men may fJ1 
from grace and depart fiom the living God. Tliereibre let the Church take heed 
and pray always, Lest they fall into temptation; yea, and even he that is sanctified 


Every Elder, Priest Teacher, or Deacon, is to be ordained according to the gifts 
and callings of God unto him, by tire power of tire Holy Ghost which is in the one 
who ordains him. 

Tire seven] Elders composing this Church ofClinst, arc to meet in Conference 
once in three months, to do Church business whatsoever is necessary. And each 
Priest or Teachcr, who is ordained by a Priest, is to take a cirlificatc from him at 
tiie time, which when presented to an Elder, he is to give him a License 1 , which 
shall authorize him to perform the duty of his calling. 

The duty of the members after they arc received by baptism. The Elders or 
Priests are to have a sufficient time to expound all tilings concerning this Church 
of Christ to their understanding, previous to their partaking of the Sacrament, and 
being confirmed by the laying on of the hands of the Elders; so that all things 
may be done in order. And the members shall manifest before the Church, and 
also before the Elders, by a godly walk and conversation, that they are worthy of 
if, that there may be works and faith agreeable lo the holy Scriptures, milting in 
holiness before the Lord. Eveiy member of this Church of Christ having children, 
is to bring them unto the Elders before the Church, wire are to lay their hands on 
them in the name of the Lord, and hless them in the name of Christ. There can¬ 
not any one be received into this Church of Christ, who lias not aimed to tie 
years of accountability before God, and is not capable of repentance. 

And baptism is to be administered in the following manner unto all thcee who 
repent: Whosoever being called of God and having authority given them of Jesus 
Christ, shall go down into the water with them, and shall say, calling them by mono: 
Having authority given me of Jesus Christ, 1 baptize you in the name of th^ Fa* 
tlier, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. Then shall he imnKrae 
them in the water, and come forth again out of the water. And it is expedient 
that the Church meet together of! to partake of Bread and Wine, in remembrance 
of the Lord Jesus; and the Elder or Priest shall administer it, and after this man¬ 
ner shall he do, he shall kneel with the Church, and citil upon the Father in mighty 
prayer saying: O God the Eternal Father, we ask thee in the name of thy Son Jesus 
Christ, to bless and sanctify this bread to the souls of all those who partake of it, that 
they may eat in remembrance of the hody of thy Son, and witness unto thee, O God 
the Eternal Father, that they are willing to take upon them the name of thy Son, 
and always remember him, and keep his ctrmn ndmeats which he hath giver^'diem, 
that they may clw- y> have his spirii to be with them. Amen. The nvnnc-r of 
administering tilt Wine: Behold tliey shall take the Cup and say,O God, the 
Eternal Ether, we ask I hoc in ihe nune of ihy Son Jesus Christ, to bless and no¬ 
tify this Wine to the souls of all those who drink of it, that they may do it in ie- 
membranes of the blood of thy Son, which was shed for them, that they may wit¬ 
ness unto tide, O God tizc Eternal F-ther, that titey do alw ys remembsT him, tliat 
they may have his spirit to be with them. Amen. 

Any member of this Church of Chris!, transgressing or being overtaken in a Pull, 
shall be dealt with according as the Scriptures direct. It shall be fee duty of the 


also: and we know, that these tilings are true and agreeable to the Revelation of severalchutches, composing ibis Church of Christ, to Bind one or more of their 

Tnlin haiALab a Jilan/w « 1* • » i - jP .1 1 __ IJ _ 1 aL A Aa AllnnJ lliA rrv* . 1 f 'nnh mn/ina rkunU Lit tLn il Irl/ilPD r iliic* f^kitwiL Dltln 


John, neither adding to, nor diminishing from tin; prophecy of his Book; neither to 
the holy Scriptures; neither to the Revelations of God which shaljcome hereafter, 
by the gift and power of the Holy Ghost; neither by the voice of God; neither 
by the ministering of angels, and the Lord God hath spoken it; and honor, power, 
and glory be rendered to his holy name both now and ever. Amen. 

■ And again, by way of commandment to the Church, concerning the manner 
of baptism: Behold whosoever humble th himself before God and desireth to be _ 

baptized, and comes forth with a broken heart and a cflntrite spirit, and witness- the Church where he resides, if going lo a Church where be b not know 
cth unto the Church, that they have truly repented of all their sins and are wil-;take a hitter certifying that he is a regular member and in good standn^; 
ling to take upon them the name of Christ, having a determination to serve him certificate may be signed by any Elder or Priest, if the member reccivingthe letter 
unto the end, and truly manifest.by their works that they have received the spirit;is pemonly acquainted with the Elder or Priest, or ft may be signed by Ihe Teach- 
of Christ unto the Bemiasida of their sins; then shaft they be received unto baptism-era or Deacons of the Church. . ■ 

into the Church of Christ. 1 Behold, ] say unto you, that aU old Covenants have I caused to bqdpne awayw 


Teachers to attend the sever J Conferences, held by the Elders of this Church, with 
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.~ ..known, may 
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notation appeared in the first issue: 
“The Star office is situated within 
twelve miles of the west line of the 
state of Missouri; which at present 
is the western limits of the United 

States,_and about 120 miles west 

of any press in the state.” 

In the prospectus of this periodical 
the purpose of the paper and the 
objectives of the editor were set forth 
as follows: 

• ••As the forerunner of the night 
of the end, and the messenger of 
the day of redemption, the Star 
will borrow its light from sacred 
sources, and be devoted to the 
revelations of God as made known 
to his servants by the Holy Ghost, 
at sundry times since the creation 
of man but more especially in 
these last days, for the restoration 
of the House of Israel* • .« 

The Evening and Morning Star . . . 
will contain whatever of truth and 
information that can benefit the 
saints of God temporally as well 
as spiritually, in these last days, 
whether in prose or poetry, without 
interfering with politics, broils, or 
the gain-sayings of the world. 
While some may say that this paper 
is opposed to all combinations 
under whatever plausible character, 
others will know, that it is for an 
eternal union whose maker and 
supporter is God: thus all must be 
as they are, inasmuch as they that 
plow iniquity, and sow wickedness, 
reap the same — but wisdom is 
justified of her children^ • • • 

The editor’s mode of accomplishing 
these purposes was ably analyzed by 
Brigham H. Roberts, a later church 
historian: 

Looking over the pages of this 
periodical of the church its defects 
are easily apparent. Chiefly they 
consist in a bad choice of matter 
and a lack of orderLy and simple 
setting forth of the events in which 
the work of the Lord in these last 
days had its origin, together with 
a turgid style which was the vice 
of nearly all American Literature of 
the period. And yet one can readily 
understand the cause of these 
defects. The editors and pub¬ 
lishers were anxious to plunge at 
once into the midst of the things 
God had revealed, apparently 


unmindful of the fact that the world 
to whom the Star’s message was 
addressed was unfamiliar with the 
events with which the work began. 
That the Prophet, though haying 
had no training in journalism, 
keenly felt the defects of the Star 
is evident from the reproof he 
administered to its editor after the 
publication of several numbers of 
the first volume: "We wish you to 
render the Star as interesting as 
possible, by setting forth the rise, 
progress, and faith of the Church, 
as well as the doctrine; for if you 
do not render it more interesting 
•than at present, it will fall, and 
the church suffer a great loss 
thereby." * 

The Missourians were not at any 
time sympathetic with the Mormon in¬ 
cursions and anything that indicated 
permanency on the part of the new 
arrivals was looked upon with sus¬ 
picion. Consequently, after fourteen 
issues of the Star had appeared, 
Phelps was ordered by a mob to dis¬ 
continue its publication. His refusal 
fired the bigots to action and they 
promptly threw the press from a sec¬ 
ond-story window, pied the type, and 
destroyed all obtainable issues of 
the periodical. Not to be deterred 
in his journalistic assignment, the 
editor returned to the main body of 
the church at Kirtland, Ohio, procured 
another press, reissued the fourteen 
numbers, and continued the publi¬ 
cation of this periodical through the 
remaining ten numbers of Volume II. 
It was then discontinued and replaced 
in October, 1834, by the Latter-day 
Saints Messenger and Advocate, a 
royal octavo edited by Oliver Cowdery. 

Prior to the expulsion of the press 
from Missouri in 1833, the Book of 
Commandments , containing the rev¬ 
elations received by Joseph Smith 

3- Brigham H. Roberts, A Comprehensive 
History of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints, 6 vols. (Salt Lake City, 
1930), I, 287. 
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up to that time, was published at 
Independence. A second and more 
complete edition entitled Doctrine 
and Covenants was published at 
Kirtland in 1835, as was also the 
first Hymn Book of the church. 

The Elders’ Journal, the third 
periodical, was first issued at Kirt¬ 
land in October, 1837, with Joseph 
Smith as editor. Only two num¬ 
bers were printed when the Saints 
moved as a body to Missouri. At 
Far West, in that state, the paper 
was again revived and two more 
numbers published. As the third 
number was in preparation a mob- 
militia surrounded Far West prepar¬ 
atory to plundering the town. To 
preserve the press it was buried 
along with the unfinished third 
number. Nearly a year afterwards 
the press was dug up and shipped 
to Commerce, later Nauvoo ,Illinois, 
where it was used to print the fourth 
periodical of the church, the Times 
and Seasons, a sixteen-page month¬ 
ly and later a semimonthly edited 
successively by the Prophet’s 
youngest brother, Don Carlos Smith, 
Ebenezer Robinson, Joseph Smith, 
and John Taylor. It was discontin¬ 
ued in February, 1846, when the 
Saints abandoned Nauvoo. In the 
period between 1832 and 1846 four 
newspapers were also published; 
the 'Northern Times, in Ohio, the 
Upper Missouri Advertiser in Miss¬ 
ouri, and the IPasp and its success¬ 
or, the Nauvoo Neighbor, in Illinois. 
The Nauvoo Neighbor was the offic¬ 
ial newspaper during the last three 
years of the Mormons’ stay in 
Illinois. 

On the same day that the Saints 
began their exodus from Nauvoo in 
February, 1846, Sam Brannan and 


234 other Mormons boarded the ship 
Brooklyn in New York harbor and 
sailed for California via Cape Horn 
and the Hawaiian Islands. They 
landed at Yerba Buena, now,San 
Francisco, in July, bringing with 
them among other machinery and 
supplies a press and type and a 
quantity of paper. In January, 1847, 
the first issue of the California Star, 
one of California’s first English 
newspapers, appeared with Brannan 
as publisher and E. P. Jones as 
editor. This weekly usually con¬ 
tained a few columns in Spanish. 
According to its masthead, the paper 
was “devoted to the liberties and 
interests of the people of California." 
The prospectus explained its pur¬ 
poses and aspiration: 

The peculiar situation of our 
country, and the absence of all 
sinister motives forbid the idea 
of the intrusion into our columns 
of party politics —the bane of 
liberty, the usual door to licen¬ 
tiousness, and which defeat the 
true and noble objects of the 
press, • • • 

The Star will be an independent 
paper uninfluenced by those in 
power or the fear of the abuse of 
power, or of patronage of favor. 

The paper is designed to be 
permanent, and as soon as cir¬ 
cumstances will permit will be 
enlarged, so as to be in point of 
size not inferior to most of the 
weekly newspapers of the United 
State s. 

It did increase its size and it did 
take its place as one of the better 
weeklies in the West, but it lasted 
only until June, 1848. 

The first printing in Nebraska was 
an eight-page epistle published by 
the Quorum of Twelve Apostles of 
the Church at Winter Quarters, Omaha 
Nation, in December, 1847. It was 
signed by Brigham Young and dis¬ 
patched to the Saints in all parts of 
the world. At Kanesville, now Coun- 
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cil Bluffs, Iowa, the first issues of 
the Frontier Guardian appeared in 
February, 1849. Published semi¬ 
monthly and edited by Orson Hyde, 
a member of the Quorum of Twelve 
Apostles, it was designed to assist 
in the development of the frontier 
and to furnish information on the 
Far West for emigrants bound for 
Utah, California, and Oregon. Of 
its purpose the editor said: 

• . • It will be devoted to the 
news of the day; to the "Signs of 
the Times”; to Religion and proph¬ 
ecy both Ancient and Modern; to 
Literature and Poetry; to the Arts 
and Sciences; together with all 
and singular whatever the spirit 
of the times may dictate# 

It will strongly advocate the 
establishing of Common Schools 
along the frontier, and also in the 
various settlements in the interior, 
and will try, by all lawful and 
honorable means, to accomplish 
so desirable an object# 

Being located on the extreme 
frontier, the Guardian will be able 
to give the earliest reliable in¬ 
formation from our settlement in 
California and in the Valley of 
the Great Salt Lake. Intelligence 
from these quarters will not only 
be welcome but extremely interest¬ 
ing to the great portion of our 
readers in the "States.” 

When the Saints left Kanesville 
n February, 1852, the Guardian 
vas discontinued. It is interesting 
o note, however, that one of their 
;roup, Joseph E. Johnson, remained 
n Council Bluffs although he had 
lready made the trek to Utah. From 
852 to 1856 he published the Coun- 
il Bluffs Bugle, and in 1854 he 
tarted the Omaha Arrow, the first 
ewspaper published in Nebraska. 

[e is often referred to as “Omaha’s 
rst editor.” The Crescent City 
owa) Oracle was founded by him 

4. Julius & Morton, Illustrated. History 
Nebraska, 3 vols. (Lincoln, 1905-1913), 

, 336-37. See also the Pioneer, Vol. 5, 

>. 5, p. 8. 


in 1857, and the following year he 
started the Council Bluffs Press, 
In 1859 he moved to Wood River, 
Nebraska, where he published the 
Huntsman’s Echo for a period of 
three years, after which he went to 
Utah where he edited and published 
a number of small newspapers in 
the southern part of the territory? 

The second phase of early Mormon 
journalism was a product of the 
missionary activities of the church. 
While most of the publications al¬ 
ready mentioned were highly benefi¬ 
cial in evangelizing pursuits, they 
were published by the general body 
of the Saints as they moved west¬ 
ward. Believing that the “Gospel 
must be preached to every kindred, 
tongue and people,” the church 
leaders chose some of their most 
able men to direct the proselyting. 
These emissaries used periodicals, 

newspapers, tracts, and books to 
reach prospective adherents. 

The first such journalistic enter¬ 
prise, the Millennial Star, was be¬ 
gun in England in 1840. This monthly 
was edited by Parley P. Pratt, who 
like his brother Orson was a profound 
thinker and writer. Later it became 
a semimonthly and then a weekly. 

It is not only the oldest continuous 
publication in the church but it is 
also among the ten oldest continuous 
periodicals published in England 
today. In its 114 years of existence 
it has in general retained much of 
its original character imparted to it 
bv its first editor. 

Comparable to the Millennial Star 
was Skandinavians Stjerne, the first 
Scandinavian publication of the 
church, begun in 1851 and continued 
to date. Early in the history of the 
church other periodicals were pub- 
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, laraal, “botwraa tha ?4« Jodab «od lb* jartiU. Jjloo taB jr ray jot# tb 
o' i tcaoliiig ly irregular,: border of Banjamiii,”'Arid It ia did, >- US b# far' 1 bam m raadeta toorraoud ta r#rth,ihrytan pttn 
which tbo albm#nta ware The Piiscl After dracrihing ibo boundaries | fr*«a lb* carib. ood tara oodrr tarn tom) 

-*'-* A J J^yyfoioo 1 to#«h«. r (Wl#i otar ptoM or# 

met> A rim Diabolm hertilrui) (Tbo Devil 
iyoa.) A Frroehwaa: KiwIrrtiaaraPirt. fOrathio 
wittooiGad.) A To*. Ata taraat {The fraattk of 
Ijybi) A Oeiraal 1 rirrisd oafaiWeediy- («buema 
■rat, vurau*!) A Byriaot EeahoL tSaeriSce «1 
Rparaeid-II rabi# raoda coaoeto, il urai# to IH 
wikm, # tori daaa M.| A leraultta: Sa#lWi ! (O 
rtoBOytr Ao ItoOU. rti Wrays’ #b WMura! (O 
tto tara! 0 Iba diBdeoea!) Afltaartaekd, 
(■ray. (Ito* God MM aw.) 1 Due # Hwd Stob | 
(W tidian’j ABootoi Hwntlihtf {Vtot ri(btl) 
4 Send.. Undtatoi tWtot «4iB>) J" 
Nar-yrw-ta# toh prara JtaCto IB> 
um of Jrart Chrto.) A Wortwa laditoi 
Arwaatab vrh nfka. fto. (Tb* »hi«# 

• biu WOO, to mry rawuh) A ImU 

yncri mo praiui 1 (B# 4 b* *T y-pmtoo. I> •*** 
lira I wiD oalp add 1 wba* ta wiehxd rajatap#ta# 

■ain. 

New, taraW*. torioc WW b #'.ry attcwpi a *• 
rtiaiottoactaoal lie kil i#ib wtora ofl rars mrk to h, 
■oeardtac to UO ralre of ti«hi .—I ora .UJirtod te #w 
pro! le tto baort ood patrMrtrt of «T o^** 
ta rterancy and oolwif "Oita" 


Id* w_, . _ . _ , _ 

dKiuMiDtu nAeiantly obaw, t nmw 
nncoooaiy it wo* to bora am firiwn at tbo 
Lira that tb# on# ado’ woo iriy Inpniy, 
Bat Vrton laraal dal to Hotoowri oad coorartod. 
obd mi** th- orbed* of Ura load |wnrai»id to 
iboit fathon, 4 Now Dirioioo wifi bp raodo — 
k uaoidoiMa with ttorr boppior riTCtucsh 
oral wub 1 | • finMondotw i di to 
**tsl lribo*. u fnHy oad loiirftriy po dt e lo d by 
EiofcioL (olrtiL) Tbo dklfcetion of lribo# Waving 
long bu kat, it eso now to rtaaiaad only by 
' ■ ' it wul doabtlra 1 


KINGDOM OF HEAVEN—SUBJECTS 

admitted. 


ipplud, otbaiwto* ibo #p#ci flea Don cncloanod in, 
flu chapter bad norar toon given. Bit bootdnt. 


In n Amnor assay we irgood, that, u tb# Lfltd'f 
supper teugbt and #nm|)Iifiad tba nAHngi ef 
Christ, in atoning for ain, ao alto bapriom Uughl 
and ozarnplifiad ito baits] and wnnwtion of 
ChrioL That tto actual dealt end raat mwlhai 
of Cbrfcft war* tangbt and ™i # t # d in an. toper 
tint and raawitial featur i» tto Cbrirtkn ayotera, 
to to neairod hj wrrry dbeipk, and tbol Ura bo¬ 
rn baprita tUuotraud iba hnrial and 
of Chiiot, Jfatl as ito tolisrati 


■ otoeyrinc tto 

tha porlinu aiktted'to tto Twelre Tritoi, rweriy Shunted tto nUrisgo of oErirt. 


a Urge portko, _ 

Holy l>blatioa, is alaot oa trrad aa an nflonag unto 
tto L°nL “ Moteonor, wban ya d die by 
lot the load fur on inboritaoca. ya Anil offor an 
(lblotioo unto tba Lord, u Holy I’ortion of tto 
Land; lb* lenctb atoll ba iba wagtk of fir# and 
iwanty »L-J roods, | tba rani toiwrix onbits 

long, Exok. si 5, or nearly okra fmtEodiah] oad 
tto breadth atoll be ten itotunnd. This aball to 
holy in all (bo botdora ttonof nc about Of 
ibis tbera tball to be tbs S fira hand rad 

in length, with fi*o hwndrad in brandtft s aqaara 

imritai, rat 04, .1_ 1 . IL. iL. 

auhurb* Iboraof. And of tuk u 


s ahilt thou 


A doaoi 


taaj^ri an /. nga. W#now p ooenidrashow 
Aa sanw. 

Wrtriua.—Iranwnaon into the nta ia to to 
considend by no, m oxbibrtiuglhal draadfol obyra 
of dirin# jnrtiEO, in which Christ fin our Bin#, 
which to took Oft btraarif, waa Tor * tiraa alrantori: 
ss in David, his typo, to eoatplsino. ( Pa. 60: 3,) 
* I am waanr of my crying, ray Amt io dried; 
rain# oyo* foil while t wait rn my God.' " 

■ I w ru ili i l jp, —..--y W.L H i-M I I|J„ Am 

□ of fight, and of other things p 


V 0 tto 


__... _, ,, _ . _ poitsinuia . 

aesrura th* kngth orfir* and Iwent" thoasaad. i Aia wnrid. rt oscsIbnUy rsprerants tha daatb of | 
■tad the hieadA «T tea thouasud: andf in it eh ill' Chrto, whik bis continuance owdar water bow- 
to tto Sanctuary, and thk wa.y icli tlaci." {**« Aort, danotsa tto banal if Chrirt, end tb# 

. Esik. a!*. 1—8. This io rattle> ^ j korart ckrrtO of his hDraili.lion; whw« twing kid 

its ratalsv* situation dneminod, in stoflir , wo*o*J#dandg*ankd by Aa 

■hapter: - And by ito tonkr ofJudab, from ib*! R5i k * •“ *»*"<krad a* 

—ri ridrunlo tb# wort rids oD bo lb* offering 


1 off. Eramsoit oat of tb* 


__ “ which ya ahsH nAr of fir# and twenty Aoaoond 

T/TrTT. .srado it hra-dtb, and m kogA mom of A* 


aa hi bits no 


tabUu. A Jaw watatrary anal, dwofls la ooraraap* 

to). Imi 

ef tba aalieas #f ta #anh. Ikiwi kw 


(■I *■ «#lat #( ,i# bam, tto V 
of ta *ub*,## 4 ta hra#ef*oir ovwwta. pw 
taitaualoas. IhUrairtrsrarttal^ bp 
ta mo* scrihiai ooel «f ta tmkrt tatawa* O 
Itora ioaopanuMuy rt ...ra.ta, hr tab F 



ta 11 te i ^ i ia ho rtra. ri ta osrilolautai so# 

bwfa I tamu4>,mra.tat r , tf, „P, , l l , hr tart H 

- ■ tia 


and Aa tuaisiy Aall to ia Aa ids* nf it’ 
Esak.xlviu.8. Cooraiiiira Aii it is said, * TW 
Holy Portion of Ito kadi atoll to fin tto prate, 
A* uumv&Ki > jf A* Sonet nary, which abaft com 
twor Io miuiiter sin lira Lord ; sod ia abril to a 
plots for their torasa, and an holy ptaoa lot Ao 
Sanctuary." Eaak. riw. A Awottoc jutioo of 
equal die with that daarritod aboroj is marred 
for tbo Levitoo,whn biraarir bad no or 
" And, over ocainal As km of A* past* A* 
Dsrilra otoH bom fivuaat iatity ,v ~-—l in 
longA, am tan Auaaand in hioadA: all tba 
laugA A all ba fin and t wanly I ton rand, 1 

tb* bratdA tan thousand. And thay AaO_ 

**U of it, nsiAoc oadhanm nor olion ate Aa fine 
fruits ef A* land: for rt n holy note A* Lord-" 
E«k. sdviii. 13, 14. This bslwcmfimsl ia 
A# (3th ctoutor: * And Ao flow and Iwanty 
ik : f taugtb. and Aa tart Aanoand of 
braadth, abaO abo tha IravrUsi, tto saintrtera of 
A* Bonn, bin hr Aamralvaa, for a raram' 

* ■ - “ • ■ t. EiT ii 


imago of bis noanaerieo, or A* victory- ok 
torag dood. to abteinod ora dooA fat bra ra 
desk d u rao in o, Ad io, Aa pin. AB Am A* 
ap^k i ntirtalra, (Rm, 6: 8-t) 


fit* twenty ekaaboa." E*A- dr. 


AN APPEAL, 


Irwkaib Bbra, TraaM 
■sol qsartor of np fil* |*tw wbb ta vwwih, ^ 1 
sow with taobvMfb dta-to ta' tats rt ta 


brsn w kart. aariatodtaW rta ari rt. w it h ta rahh 
tara of m Ktart,. to«bt mi U*d| #*4 wiA As a 
aftai scaenris hood ofps 


ad hopp i oM «f rtg hwote; wri. wiA «B A# l^rt Oad 
rastoobtCsn m#.*W r 1 ito j — qf Jem flhri^ to 
nii..b»ilari,lM|MliissMWrtHtaA 
fwdw, - 


ofaOfra 


LddteHrfifioto 



afirra rclisse# tai Mwdtraut tajoat,; 
■ surtnlaid i# call spaa rtf aativ* Stow, f* * 



J*(5»tataV Light, 

thstegtas m n tokrtomrrads. taM to ta ow 
knoraii Artratorar^ho.*ams.radtawrahara 
tariLriMiran^UWad taTataal 
mrita niltoH •ffftadra .ran,' 


dfrinka* nl righsri 
Jhtp O i i aras Nt s g raibo twwsrtsw 
liirttawrtii rt fan ra W« Move la wpsramm 
id Iwra-ra to ta ndtowa of rtao 1 ta |* rt ta Bs* 
kf ibo brite sa dta bsad. 1 taraara-rtai rt ta 



Mj fatal. -to rtaaSL.W tara rata hrtdrartta 

Awiiwto feseaWsn. daAio 1 as 'i ■ ■ kwraa, hod 
tUririvatort bora ta ham k 

fas Ww, r 


riffwoto Haa<jwA, tara has rw »ra — s wrt 

(I an* rtphratar Uprora baiat boira, io Arapiira 
wta p rtdkjbdra n-ton/rt-i uemj 
' is* dabitbiiod'lbubs tartda pi 1 ■«■■■»■• 
rartabra. adarrata.Htafifi* 



My hmrt noa, e I** 1 

_ ___, whik tap raflrti ta load 1 

I wilt taa h #psa ta tap drar w ta pk 
rt rafsdfr waa. that tar rt#7 1 n l l iial 
IsroI lata-Oman Hoaorak Bm"dwr awha 
Ssou, rariaoia tararisrti ri s is raim f n— . odhy 
. "I*- Fra*a n ratakorijra- 

li##. if rirtonm whmsr taratamriid ##Eta* 
m satowbra# ta aborts ri a **-. task, to k 



A.ibl-4 ri#rasiri*hte**l rasa, rai*' 
rite* li nk iH |. q . l dlM<tot 
Ihm tahmslaba. 


a: 








































































lished in Germany, Sweden, Denmark, 
Holland, Switzerland, France, Wales, 
India, Australia, New Zealand, and 
Hawaii. Zions Pannier was founded 
in Hamburg, Germany in 1851 by 
John Taylor; Nordstjeman appeared 
in Goteborg, Sweden in 1877; Ungdom- 
mens Raadgiver in Copenhagen in 
1880; and De Ster in Rotterdam in 
1896. Four periodicals issued from 
Switzerland, Le Reflecteur in French 
in 1853; Der Darsteller in German 
in 1856; Die Reform in German in 
1862; and Der Stern in German in 
1869. John Taylor founded Etoile 
Du Deseret , a French periodical in 
May 1851. The Welsh publications 
started in 1846 with Prophwyd Y 
Jubili New Seren Y Saint which 
was followed three years later by 
Udgorn Seion New Seren Y Saint. 
The L.D.S. Millenial Star and 
Monthly Visitor was published in 
Madras, India, beginning in 1854, 
while in Sydney, Australia, the 
maiden issue of Zion’s Watchman 
appeared in 1853. New Zealand and 
Hawaii periodicals came relatively 
late, the Messenger in Auckland 
starting in 1907 and Ka Ele Oiaio 
in Honolulu in 1909. Many of these 
periodicals were short-lived while 
others continued through a number 
of years. The first edition of the 
Pearl of Great Price was published 
in Liverpool, England in 1851 and 
in 1854 the Journal of Discourses 
came off the Liverpool presses. 

In the United States The Gospel 
Reflector was published in 1841. 
Three years later the Prophet, a 
weekly newspaper, was founded in 
New York City, edited first by Wil¬ 
liam Smith, a brother of Joseph Smith, 
and then by Sam Brannan. It was 
printed on the same press which 


Brannan later took to San Francisco, 
and on which he printed the Cali¬ 
fornia Star. Its purpose is clearly 
set forth in its prospectus: 

The Board of Control of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Truth 
in the City of New York being 
desirous of promulgating the Gos¬ 
pel of our Lord Jesus Christ in its 
fulness and ameliorating the con¬ 
dition of fallen man, have thought 
it wisdom to establish a paper in 
this city, as an advocacy and 
herald of (the) Church of (Jesus) 
Christ of Latter-day Saints, a 
portion of which at times will be 
devoted to Agriculture, Commerce, 
and Manufactures, .as well as to 
the Foreign and Domestic news of 
the Day. It will likewise be the 
faithful advocate and defender of 
the Constitution of the United 
States whose glory and effulgence 
is known in every clime, which 
was battled for and won by our 
illustrious and patriotic ancestors. 
The Arts and Sciences shall not 
be neglected —sketches, narratives, 
biographies, Mormon essays and 
poems will also find a place in the 
columns of the Prophet whilst its 
conductors will endeavor to im¬ 
part variety and life in its col¬ 
umns. 

In April, 1845, the Prophet was 
issued not only in New York but 
also in Boston. It was discontinued 
the following month and replaced by 
the New York Messinger. 

In the middle 1850’s four news¬ 
papers were established, specifically 
to advocate and defend Mormonism, 
including the doctrine of plurality 
in marriage. These were the Seer, 5 
founded at Washington in 1853 by 
Orson Pratt; the St. Louis Luminary 
in 1854 by Erastus Snow; the Mormon 
in New York in 1855, edited by John 
Taylor; and the Western Standard 
in San Francisco in 1856, with George 

5. Many of the articles written by Orson 
Pratt and published in the Seer were later 
rejected by the First Presidency and Quo¬ 
rum of Twelve Apostles of the Church as 
unsubstantiated doctrine. 
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T# C08B&CT lirafrRSyMft&fl ffipff ft y&AlHOT S^ ^Hgra jS ^KXTATMM^ 

YOUMli. I.( "‘ SAN WIANCISIU SATUIIMY. IflWMRY. ft M '■ {fflJMBEl lT 


V««lr,. 


fcUto Iiji »ra»l 



, 1*1 te, tfc>r Um *»p. 1 K*I #ft blw III; "Tlim ratal *Vr w,-j«f r«ilk( rt»| Til f * 
tear mik tea if kfcrt, I 111* (tali Ml! fhmWn|Mm*|rM*lrrlti» 

! Ru-Akt eoarikia MlrrlilB. line kb,*rt tf dm, hw, rank «t «rri*, »WH» W tew 
M|«miiltfurti l«l liwrtd of ikrln< »™1il rrfliltilf fci|pit liwli ww IN f 
tUr up*,if aalli iktalk»llhi!Ilirr mailed*|MW,In *Nrfli(Mf fam 
kh» la te ktkl, wtf* lilt tV wv.nl. il- ,1* mi.' 

M popti; to Mi ptwe. AftfT*»nh, I "Awl Mr rta 1 «*r iWr 
Hf Lki* b Ml, ki Mil Ui art .Mil il* "It; Mil* H* iMr VMtf jW. »tf pUltf ■ 

*tWi kw fcfaM 1 ■* 4rni >bM; k I Ik Mrikifb*, wWw 1 

Wka Hi pm if (WmIIwiA., Ik kr. Itoton." 
to H ate# pair Ik MKb Ua 11 j "HpU «*,’ fn-IW ft** 1 * " 


d art ft*:** i* fcbf MK h kftoiintfai*kt JteteKiad 

iwUw>ri fewIfakMri *• w*luMy * ate ' ate atf k lwtel*, 

Jantekl teitmwrtfjlMiwd.urtrktoi l«K*^AMi mm n lain d*lbtfM tftal im 
l-katitetow^alliterad * rwtflhrt.MdlaatotdtoJa^pfcraf' ikdkbatotoikitetfbtefll 


Tk laHri pted ik ■# if Itf wpatod it*»" 


irima to %*<*»■•* tote 
fa I Uaefato —IHWWI 

. MVpnWWiMhwm, 



TI.U4.M,« 

TW «t WA to Vdilb. ftaLte. 

V-M^OklWrvfelkfrkBwU. 
tm ™* *to a* i* h iw, 

um a( brf« a *w*i 


TU to. ■< to **■*♦* tote 
Ik.W^’.^.MhWU, 
lUWwfVaimrtaA 

tv- l .»>k 4 r«T>tHlflll 


* >. :.:mg ht*ihr ■ iw r«i «u; hmai*. 


i wfrI* lu tauf. Willi Ikk —;oa alik par 
; hi li *uaato*ed U hi of Wad*, • AM Am jlwt ;m for Ik fmym tf «>■ 

It ttta * tee; U ptrfa* tkt b$. end I with mj «nk W*i aid dfatetod 

Ibtnktd. |fcH,-k till drrrwlkit thebonrif “* ‘ 

Whnta IwlbMwd tk fww;tilta w\t> II*. nx»l Rmlof H*r 
BrtAtWraali; vaihladM fill nUkt^Wt: “l*ho.W U <k) -v, k wo^d sot U Ui 
k *Md>V fawd ww I* ullqwlf thf«: Up rrii" nil Iki-A tan, “Um tfRknc ketr, ikl nct«» lo-»ofW .'' ail k. “Aid wj bHwT 

c jejor wtvhM!; mllhl *'Oh! ■> in ilai," rrplM II* rink,]| wtsfess. «4i fep^Aka iad lk<t!|ffc. “JUTIkmifAtwlUn. 
hirt (■ p*| mini m Ik ihjf, "«lll«*i3!i h> I. jw, he I. »>» LufilLIU." IUitw b difml (fircrUsae, O. tW wr i] (|* IH i^ ) *h |iiMIj pik 

_anaMti W ^(hl nf It. It "Si!" Ui-Iiiriil lb<- S ln-ik In Mnwtf, b tern, i iko of pm* bn&k* Ik* k*kj Ik rfyk, I I*)III , M M. 

_ n ihbMt d I|| I he Aim, til k ■ n[M.I tjipmaBiijf «f jnlfi.p tk.dwldr hCmUd k Ik trilb nn^M Id. ik nklf 

plkS pW k pmd oa, Ik i jnliti-.’ lie 4iM ilwil, 'i *bpobI«b 1~ >e>ill hferthr Ji^r. ibwn Tk uU led tkj "0. Ik kill J, k pikk bk a* 

^tl^tabfc^MM/ (ik hOownlliilB, |*Kf.irr-- - 1 --^. 


UlMMbHiUkkil 


Tnm ■hwbll V* 


H Ik i»k rf Ik Ut- ■*»■, i* W|*d tk ntffh t* rtif i* 

tr», * lk nlw * Ik rwpwwmJitk, Haw : iki « Mk *ilri m ** tam^Um * 
IhM ptw U* kb i^ibdef.irkb kilh.!*liln*l*ipk(il(k«li;. TkiUiV^ a 
tf tkfi*, ik t»**MikrtltMM.rk<i tdiiWnilinMM ■«; wfm u tW; pw< J 
dr,l tkk|,kMkU.| n k|(etItk< | k«>«i «k rrmikl wrto| tw> tt by* h 

b » l kk*ittikkM.wb i udw 1 thii; J 

■ • rf Ik* pm Ukmw, rf Dirt imA !*1 •!* ta tSwlMwita, 

” - - ■ 1 V-,* 


A wnr h jp. m ik ■%* 
ik rW4 k ml Ui 
A it tk ufawf, Md *i*tu* 

k w W iwAk. ek Ik 

* Mam;, «iib tk 

_ ■ - Alik 

. e^.,rtiMiklk 
aawifilktA-t*** 


i *i *«Uftw>» 
I wiw;kn.k 


Ik V*» M iDikfUM^aal kM 
kumtMakM. 

I m mdm'M k» 


“Afwmr.-*-- 


^ i 'Um fctt 

« 4<7 imtDtkd, kl m Ik ftw «( Bw-Akw, nWki brr 
tmMi£.tkW>ww ^>. mtk - 1 W bn m Ik tn 1 

b *k«t W kn Omk, k ro* | "Tibtrt ;#• ■; k»w( Wkl Mi;n 

J ttfe fa», Ik d*. m tit r« U Ik hr Jbj iklf 

tkMAniWmeb. Irik Anbbka] I mi lblbU*il«M tmfjm 
^ km Ik thuti tf UtMfbf k Ik | vt Ikl vim am la Ik Mi «f Ik j* 

.i i - - r L r[ --»«■**"*** M ■ mi | . 

.~ a wrimm m4awww rryroscasaa& 

T^tlawr jiHL^Na #k* warj-tima-^wk**; } ** *•**?. ** 

lktttW|tnatkMfMH*"Ra»|ltnmil l ; "Ikml 7 >WtUnl tkl ikabmiIVi, 


'*«**» ijKkbatr 
Tawl^wtwikdirfMkra^U 

fetfa»okph*ri*r 

-IbA" 

-WdAHr b ik iMfk* I 
wal»kaW,mdr«U 
-^fWAwAIkka;bktW." Ukapr 


kiWwdclk Ik ktOr.rtw.rflk 
^Ua, awM lhaa pi k Ik f*M 

ml p-M fa M b*. ki* fc ^ 

~ a*■*«*(■ mldnfefcf kladlk 


"Omd." Wd Imllpakktfkik 
‘AkkmMTT 


At ttm *f 4a KM pii* aaj «■*.;, 
W | k i l»J . tW.kk* 
Ail *Mlw .Wain yiiwimI 

hmswVcrjtT. 


■araitnAk irfacl Id pi dm,ud mU tmdMdaU 
Ikl mj km am Ul I kaafidel; r*pnd kfAmlart aprtbfcrfal a**kmam 
Ua k fa kfai jam n% ie wda,UbateIkmhr. klalk^at 
lAUpaklkdWI aw*at Tkt btk "ff ttk aw^W^tdUA anA 

rfikem^I»«wIHyJI^—H,- i-kkgrmyka ik ttaAtfkkak; 
mA wpk k drpwliae c-J ih ka ^ ** j at k trm' 


a k 


ml thf tk adrift aill) Arrirnlit Ik irilmut, abne iht Jwlpf, tt~ 
^ dtcapItolMi Bwli* to Ihewlm autua, in pUb 
of thb mmattj aiikttt* Jatlrt, ik; bod ikl lv« trU. 

__ p Jwkt, K It I a;i* »tw •!*■! ID p m, ud vodd of eon* lifci 

Ank, Ikl i fttdafehl (fitmt pieoltwirf thein. Tklnlraktwma 
tk nffca* «Uri on Boe iku* lit, wp liW or Inntil ou, aod a ptuat, Tk petal 
kbkwl. vitkoi * dngh la dbpalt m Ik fuht’i rilt, aka Ik pat- 
kmd kby anbkd otl to kit it. ini kd arrinl ctf, .td wkn k waikd lobe 

Tk Mrft la. peal mptci k na*, u>d ku o»» kiitr half, La Ik fan of ik pi 
ki rlnr J Ikl >bi tk teak tf rkt|)' pkr vkOruandnl kr rsigratte Tk »e- 
M §> Ml to dne taler, rrrtj was ok aw, Imp timuMUMrl rmalaad ok 
mrti tkw kail lira mi kb ki Hlalr aalrl; nb.t. awl *«M act dak* ter dtkr j 
bf me d* to anruk »kikf kb ««™da a teart la Ik cat* «Uci nadend ha dadka 
an alktM to. k ant sal la duftbr; aad, rwmilirf; dlkiK. Tk J-3*» byd ktk 
.rrtkf ■ kaedfal Anb aaidn « k* «; to ddta aiinllrdj, irflaotod'fer ■ ate ud 
d kr. Tkgiri ika aid, "Lean tk inaa kfr, aw pm 
tokadWkkritk n l |. M d*M:"Fba toanaa* IkmatoMd 
«. an^ari tom kc* • tbUkm! kwri ui rdkAyaW Ik aetl 4 — *- 
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Q, Cannon as editor and publisher. 
That there was a need for offsetting 
the adverse press accounts cir¬ 
culating over the country is reflected 
in the mottoes adopted by two of 
these papers. The Western Standard 
said, “To correct Mis-representation 
we Adopt Self-Representation,” 
while the Mormon declared, “It is 
better to represent ourselves than to 
be represented by others.” This 
attitude was further reflected in an 
editorial in an early issue of the 
Mormon: 

We have said before, and say 
now, that we defy all the editors 
and writers in the United States to 
prove that "Mormonism” is less 
moral. Scriptural, philosophical; 
or that there is less patriotism 
in Utah than in any other part of 
the United States. We call for 
proof; bring in your reasons, 
gentlemen, if you have any; we 
shrink not from the investigation, 
and dare you to the encounter . 8 

Roberts thus described the Mormon 
and its office: 

• • • it was a handsome, royal 
twenty-eight columned weekly. It 
had a very striking and significant 
heading, filling up at least one- 
fourth of the first page. It repre¬ 
sented an immense American eagle 
with outstretched wings poised 
protectingly above a beehive, and 
two American flags. Above the 
eagle was "an All-seeing Eye*’ 
surrounded by a blaze of glory, and 
the words; "Let there be light; and 
there was light.” 

The Mormon office was situated 
on the corner of Nassau and Ann 
Streets, with the offices of the 
New York Herald on one side, and 
those of the Tribune on the other. 
Elder Taylor was thus in the very 
heartof Gotham’s newspaper world. 
Selecting such a stand is evidence 
enough that he did not intend to 
assume a shrinking or apologetic 
attitude , 7 

In the fall of 1857 the impending 

6. Roberts, History of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints, IV, 63. 

7. ibid., 62-63. 


Utah War caused the recall of many 
colonists and missionaries; con¬ 
sequently, the Mormon and the West¬ 
ern Standard were discontinued. 

The period of colonization in the 
church constitutes the third and last 
phase of these early journalistic 
endeavors. After the settlement of 
the Saints in the Valley of the Great 
Salt Lake in 1847, colonization soon 
spread throughout Utah and into 
Idaho, Wyoming, Nevada, and Ari¬ 
zona. Since the church members 
were far removed from the eastern 
centers of population, it became 
necessary to establish newspapers 
and periodicals to keep them ap¬ 
prised of the events of the time. 

The first issue of the Deseret 
News, an eight-page, three-column 
newspaper, appeared on June 15, 
1850. It was edited by Dr. Willard 
Richards and printed on a small 
wrought-iron Ramage press purchased 
by Judge William W. Phelps in Phila¬ 
delphia and brought to Winter Quarters, 
Nebraska, and thence to Utah in 
1847. It was a weekly priced at 
$5.00 per year or fifteen cents per 
issue. As paper was hard to obtain, 
it did not appear regularly. Brigham 
Young had early felt the need of 
bringing light industry into the area 
in order to make the population less 
dependent on outside sources. In 
keeping with this policy a paper mill 
was proposed as early as the summer 
of 1850 and members were urged to 
send their old rags to the News. In 
the issue of November 30, 1850, the 
editor made an appeal: “Rags! Rags!! 
Rags!!! Save your rags. Everybody 
in Deseret, save your rags; old wagon 
covers, tents, quilts, shirts, etc., 
etc., are wanted for paper. The most 
efficient measures are in progress to 


put a paper mill in operation the 
coming season in this valley and all 
your rags will be wanted.” The 
paper mill was built and the machinery 
installed but the rags came in so 
slowly that, according to the editor’s 
complaint, the mill could not operate 
one day per month. On June 22, 
1854, the first sheet of the News 
printed on homemade paper was 
circulated. The paper was a bit 
coarse and grayish in color but very 
substantial. When commercial news¬ 
print was available the home product 
was not used, but during the Civil 
War and immediately afterwards paper 
shortages from both sources neces¬ 
sitated the omission of an issue 
occasionally. Shipments of paper 
from the East were sometimes burned 
in Indian raids, and these losses, 
together with lack of sufficient water 
to operate the paper mill, made the 
supply inadequate. 

Money was not easy to obtain in 
those early years of sacrifice in 
taming the desert; consequently, 
subscriptions to the News came in 
slowly.® The editor repeatedly threat¬ 
ened suspension if better support 
were not given. Arguing that type¬ 
setters must eat, and that commod¬ 
ities were quite as welcome as cash, 
he pleaded with the people to pay 
their subscriptions in grain or other 
crops, and at one time offered an 
allowance of $2.00 per bushel for 
wheat. Calling for “a reciprocity of 
action on the principle of brotherly 
love,” the issue of May 3, 1851, 
invited subscribers to “bring us your 
wheat, corn, butter, cheese, eggs, 

8. The bishops of the church were asked 
to act as agents for the News and to urge 
the people of their churches to a7ail them¬ 
selves of the paper; Borrowing a neighbor’s 
paper was discouraged even in editorials. 


etc., or pay the cash as soon as you 
can... . Our printers are in want of 
eatables; they cannot work without 
bread, and. we wish our friends and 
patrons who have not done it to bring 
us of their substance, that we may 
be able to feed the laborer, and we 
will continue to print.” Payment in 
kind was again emphasized on Decem¬ 
ber 11, 1852: “Wanted in exchange 
for the News, a few dozens of beaver, 
otter, mink, marten, wolf, fox, deer, 
antelope, sheep and other light skins 
which may be useful in manufacturing 
gloves, wash leather, linings, etc., 
or whose furs may be appropriated, 
to clothing and various domestic 
purposes; also25calves and 50pigs.” 

That the printers had other troubles 
than a dearth of newsprint and a 
scarcity of food is evidenced by 
excerpts in the closing weeks of 
1853. “If the readers of the News 
would continue to read the News,” 
the. issue of December 8 lamented, 
“they must hand over some tallow 
and lard by the light of which we may 
write, and some wood to keep our 
fingers warm. No mistake on this 
subject and we wish our agents to 
look at it.” Two weeks later the 
editor announced: “A few gallons of 
Sugar House molasses wanted immedi¬ 
ately at this office for the purpose of 
making rollers in order to continue 
printing the News.” For this com¬ 
modity, of which there was “none in 
the market,” the News would “pay 
a liberal price in cash.” And would 
not some patron provide “A few 
pieces of sponge...for cleaning 
type, rollers, etc.”? 

Although the News continued as a 
weekly, a semiweekly was published 
beginning in 1865 and a daily com¬ 
mencing in 1867. The weekly and 
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semiweekly editions were designed 
for rural subscribers and the daily 
News was intended primarily for city 
consumption. This practice was 
continued for many years. 

During the so-called Utah War the 
church printing plant was moved from 
Salt Lake City and divided between 
Fillmore and Parowan. The News 
was printed first at one town and 
then the other in order to confuse 
General Albert Sidney Johnston’s 
army as to the location of the press. 

Today the Deseret News is the 
principal official organ of the church 
and has a wide distribution among 
its members. It has more than ful¬ 
filled the expectations of its original 
editor, Dr. Richards, who announced 
in the prospectus: 

M otto — f 'Truth and Liberty. 9f We 
propose to publish a small weekly 
sheet, as large as our local circum¬ 
stances will permit, to be called 
’'Deseret News.” designed orig¬ 
inally to record the passing events 
of our State, and in connexion, 
refer to the arts and sciences, 
embracing general education, medi¬ 
cine, law, divinity, domestic and 
political economy, and everything 
that may fall under our observation, 
which may tend to promote the best 
interest, welfare, pleasure and 
amusement of our fellow citizens. 

We hold ourselves responsible 
to the highest Court of truth for our 
intentions, and the highest Court 
of equity for our execution. When 
we speak, we shall speak freely, 
without regard to men or party, and 
when, like other men, we err, let 
him who has his eyes open, correct 
us in meekness, and he shall 
receive a disciple's reward. 

We shall ever take pleasure in 
communicating foreign news as we 
have opportunity; in receiving com¬ 
munications from our friends, at 
home and abroad; and solicit orna¬ 
ments for the "News” from our 
poets and poetesses. 

Utah’s first daily newspaper was 
the Pony Dispatch which began in 


the summer of 1861. Issued as a 
single sheet by the Deseret News, 
it grew out of the need of supplying 
the public with the information con¬ 
tained in the voluminous dispatches 
arriving by pony express. Many of 
the dispatches concerned events of 
the Civil War, and it was not fitting 
that a week should elapse between 
the publication of each group, or that 
they should take precedence over the 
sermons and religious discourses of 
the general authorities of the church. 
This gratis service to News sub¬ 
scribers lasted only a few months, 
for dispatches were soon reincor¬ 
porated into the weekly issues, 
presumably because of paper scarcity 
and abandonment of the pony express 
in the fall of 1861. 

Unique in early Mormon publi¬ 
cations are two readers and the Book 
of Mormon printed in the Deseret 
alphabet. A phonetical alphabet 
consisting of thirty-two letters and 
sounds, it was purely a Mormon in¬ 
vention. The idea germinated with 
the Board of Regents of the University 
of Deseret in 1853, and was executed 
by a committee consisting of Parley 
P. Pratt, Ileber C. Kimball, and 
George D. Watt. Designed to “sim¬ 
plify the orthography and reading of 
the English language,” the attempt 
soon proved abortive, due principally 
to “the difficulty of application, 
involving the effacement of etymolo¬ 
gies and the disconnection of roots 
from their derivatives, together with 
the limitations of the community.”® 

With the influx of converts migrat¬ 
ing from Europe to Utah came the 
problem of language. Many of the 
older generations found it extremely 

9- Roberts, History of the Church of Je¬ 
sus Christ of Latter-Day Saints , V, 80. 
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difficult to gain a speaking and read¬ 
ing knowledge of English. For the 
accommodation and edification of 
these people, four Scandinavian 
papers, Utah Posten, Bikuben, Mor- 
genstjernen, and Svenska Harolden, 
were founded at Salt Lake City be¬ 
tween 1873 and 1885. Der Beobach- 
ter, a German paper, was founded 
there in 1890. 

Settlement of the Saints in Utah 
gave an opportunity for growth and 
expansion to the church which had 
been impossible under its seventeen 
years of peregrinations. Auxiliary 
organizations such as the Sunday 
School, Primary, Young Men's Mutual 
Improvement Association, and Young 
Women’s Entrenchment Society were 
organized, each of which founded 
periodicals to guide and support its 
work. The Juvenile Instructor, found¬ 
ed in January, 1866, was “designed 
to educate the rising generation of 
the Latter-day Saints and to give 
support to the Sunday School move¬ 
ment.” 10 The Contributor , founded 
in 1879 by Junius F. Wells on behalf 
of the Young Men’s Organization, 
afforded the young people of the 
church an opportunity for literary 

10. ibid., 478. 


expression. In 1897 it was suc¬ 
ceeded by the Improvement Era into 
which was later incorporated the 
Young Woman’s Journal, a companion 
magazine to the Contributor, In 
June, 1872, the Woman’s Exponent 
was founded as the official organ of 
the Relief Society, a woman’s aux¬ 
iliary which was organized by Joseph 
Smith in 1842 at Nauvoo. The Ex- 
ponent later became the Relief Society 
Magazine, 

In the pages of these early Mormon 
periodicals and newspapers one may 
find many of the underlying factors 
which went to make up the culture 
of the West. Publications of the 
migratory period mirrored frontier 
life and the westward push which 
placed the Mormons beyond incessant 
persecution. The missionary papers 
contained the stimulus which led 
men to seek a new religion and a 
new life in the vast regions of the 
undeveloped West. Lastly, in the 
colonization phase, the pioneers of 
the press pictured the growth of the 
Mormon communities and the develop¬ 
ment of a cohesive commonwealth 
formed by the labors of those who 
conquered the desert and made it 
“blossom as the rose.” 


Famous Quotations from 
Abraham Lincoln 


If the good people, in their wis¬ 
dom, shall see fit to keep me in 
the background, I have been too 
familiar with disappointments to be 
very much chagrined. 

Address, New Salem, Illinois 
March 9, 1832 


I go for all sharing and privileges 
of the government who assist in 
bearing its burden. 

Letter to Editor of the 
Sangamo Journal, New 
Salem, Illinois. 

June 13, 1835 
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Proceedings of Stake Presidency and 
High Council in Executive , Legislative 
and Judicial Capacities 

Great Salt Lake City Stake 1847 - 48. 

"To rescue a name worthy to be remembered and honored; to recall great events; to look back 
upon the deeds of those gone before us; are objects worthy of all consideration." Washburn 


Monday - October 11, 1847 — 

The High Council met according to 
adjournment on the meeting ground 
at Great Salt Lake City at 8 o’clock 
a.m. It was decided that Thomas 
Williams, Ebenezer Hanks and Charles 
Shumway should go and trade with 
the Indians in behalf of the people for 
the time being; Charles Shumway was 
appointed President of the three. 
Orrin P. Rockwell was permitted to 
trade with the Indians at his pleasure. 
It was decided that the Council should 
determine when the traders should 
start, and whether or not they should 
trade for the articles handed in or not. 

The report of the mill committee 
was again postponed. The Marshall 
reported that Bro. Weeks and company 
said they would return and that all 
of them had made use of harsh re¬ 
marks, “Did not like so much bondage, 
etc.” The report was accepted and 
the Marshall discharged in the case. 
Chas. C. Rich stated that Sam. Rus¬ 
sell sold a keg of Church powder at 
Ft. Bridger. Bro. Russel acknowl¬ 
edged that he had done so and would 
would pay for it. The Council cen¬ 
sured him for selling the powder and 
decided that he should give Gen. 
Rich a receipt on demand for the 
same, and be held responsible for any 
damage that might accrue from the 
want of it, until paid. Isaac Chase 
who had in care the flour claimed by 


Ira Miles refused to give it up, and 
Bro. Miles brought a suit against 
Chase. Both parties were present. 
Adolphus Frink, Sister Beard, Bro. 
Chase, Edmund Ellsworth, Sister 
Miles, Chas. Decker and Ira Miles 
testified and made statements. Gen. 
Rich summed up the whole and said 
that Wm. Miles was the one to blame 
in the matter. After some remarks by 
the members of the Council, President 
Smith decided that it had been proven 
that the barrel of flour in question 
belonged to Ira Miles. The decision 
was sustained by the council, ex¬ 
cepting that Thomas Grover voted 
against it. The Council adjourned 
for one hour. 

After the reassembling of the 
Council, Ira Eldridge was ordained a 
High Priest under the hands of Chas. 
C. Rich and John Young. It was 
decided to organize the Council 
according to the numbers, as the 
names stood in the epistle. It was 
decided that all members of the Bat¬ 
talion in the Valley, whose families 
had come on should have their rations 
of government beef stopped from this 
time. Capt. Higgins was requested 
to see the above decision carried out. 
The petition in regard to enlarging 
the fort was then taken up. After 
much talk on the subject, the matter 
was put to vote, when 7 voted for and 
8 against enlargement. 
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Oldest House In Utah 



The Goodyear Cabin. Ogden. Oldest House in Utah 


In the last issue of the Pioneer 
an article appeared describing the 
*'Oldest House in Utah". It has 
come to our attention that the 
Osmyn Deuel cabin built in Septem¬ 
ber 1847 in the Salt Lake Valley is 
not Utah's oldest house. 

Sometime in 1845 a cabin was 
built at the mouth of the Weber 
River by Miles Goodyear. He named 
his settlement Fort Buena Ventura. 
This inveterate trapper and fron¬ 
tiersman lived here with his Indian 


wife and traded with the Indians 
and mountain men. He raised live¬ 
stock and engaged in farming to a 
a limited extent He sold his hold¬ 
ings to Captain James Brown in 
November 1847 for $1950.00. His 
claim covered some 225 square 
miles, embracing most of present 
Weber County. It is reported that 
he built two or three cabins at this 
site and one of these is today pre¬ 
served at Ogden as the "Oldest 
House in Utah”. 




It was decided to adopt Willard 
Snow's plan of one or two cross lines 
east or west, if they should be needed 
and would accommodate the people. 
It was also decided that the com¬ 
panies should build together by tens, 
as much as they could-conveniently. 


The Council then adjourned till next 
Saturday at 4 p.m. 

A number of the discharged mem¬ 
bers of the Mormon Battalion arrived 
in Great Salt Lake City from Cali¬ 
fornia. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Horace A. Sorensen presenting Museum Deeds to 
President N. G • Morgan, Sr. 




Visit the Pioneer Museum 


Of 


The National Society of the Sons of Utah Pioneers 

Open 

Sundays 2:00 to 6:00 P.M . 
and 

To groups at any time by appointment 
Call 6-9965 

2998 Connor Street Salt Lake City, Utah 
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The Pioneer Memorial Museum Gift of the 
Horace A. Sorensens 

By Dr. A. R. Uortensen 


Most SUP members and other 
readers of this publication by now 
are aware, either through a personal 
visit or through various newspaper 
announcements, that the National 
Society of the Sons of Utah Pio¬ 
neers now has a home, a rallying 
place, in its ownership, of the three 
acres, several buildings, and many, 
many museum items and displays 
located at 2998 Connor Street, Salt 
Lake City. The Pioneer Memorial 
Museum was the dream, creation, 
and gift of Horace A. Sorensen and 
his family. At a special meeting, 
on November 6, 1953, of the Na¬ 
tional Society of the Sons of Utah 
Pioneers, Mr. and Mrs. Horace A. 
Sorensen presented the property, 
buildings, and relics to the Society. 
Those of us present were thrilled 
beyond measure at this most gra¬ 
cious and generous presentation. 

Two weeks later, on Friday and 
Sunday, November 20 and 22, a 
grand sequel to the presentation 
mentioned above took place. The 
SUP Museum, under the leadership 
of the Sorensens, had its official 
opening. Over two thousand people 
visited the buildings and relics lo¬ 
cated on the three-acre park. Visi¬ 
tors at the dedication of the mu¬ 
seum witnessed many pioneer ma¬ 
chines in actual "operation, the 
official program having been printed 
on one of the first printing presses 
brought into what is now the state 
of Utah. Among the many interest¬ 
ing displays to be seen at the mu¬ 


seum are wagons, carts, tool shops, 
printing presses, pioneer stores and 
shops, the bedroom furniture from 
the Amelia Palace, and the last 
surviving wagon of Johnston's Army. 

There are many kinds of monu¬ 
ments. Some are constructed of 
granite or bronze and are created 
in the likeness of the person they 
are erected to honor. Other monu¬ 
ments exist in the form of institu¬ 
tions which entertain, inform, or 
otherwise serve mankind. The first 
type, even if possessing more or 
less perpetual life, has only a pas¬ 
sive quality, whereas the second, 
if properly constructed and endowed, 
not only has permanent life, but 
also renders active and valuable 
service to all who use it. 

This writer maintains that we 
should reverse the old tradition and 
“give flowers to the living," for he 
firmly believes that “the good men 
do lives after them." Only occa¬ 
sionally does a man have the privi¬ 
lege and opportunity to create and 
breathe life into his own memorial, 
to guide its nascent footsteps and 
to watch it grow and develop. Such 
a man is Horace A. Sorensen, and 
such an institution is the SUP Pio¬ 
neer Memorial Museum. And yet, 
Brother Horace, a man of great sin¬ 
cerity and modesty, is the last to 
view his creation as a monument to 
himself, but without doubt looks 
upon it as a service to the state 
and community in which he lives, 
and the Society to which he belongs. 
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The Story of a Street 

By TV. G . Morgan, Sr. 


Editorial Note: "The Story of a Street" is 
a facinating account of the development of 
Salt Lake City’s business district. It will 
consist of a series of articles covering 
principally the area from South Temple 
Street to Fourth South Street and from West 
Temple Street to State Street. The next 
account will cover Main Street from First 
South Street to Second South Street. 

There is much romance and his¬ 
toric lore to be found in the form¬ 
ative years of Salt Lake City’s first 
commercial period. As Utah now 
enters a new and expanding era of 
economic development, it is fitting 
that the beginnings of business in 
the chief city of our commonwealth 
and especially the story of its Main 
Street be reviewed, lest we forget 
the achievements of courageous 
men and institutions that laid the 


foundation upon which our present 
economy was built. 

Prior to the completion of the 
trans-continental railroad on May 
10,1869, it was necessary to trans¬ 
port all merchandise from eastern 
centers for more than a thousand 
miles in covered wagons, drawn by 
slow trudging oxen or horses over 
rugged terrain and Indian-infested 
country. 

The stirring romance of this 
period is comparable to the early 
commerce of Arabia when mammoth 
caravans were guided over expand¬ 
ing deserts by the merchants of the 
East in the maintenance and foster¬ 
ing of the civilization of that per¬ 
iod. 



First Mercantile Establishment in Utah, Livingston and Kinkead 
store , located 167 North West Temple Street. Rome of John Pack. 









Second Store in Utah, Holliday and 
Warner Company Establishment. Oper¬ 
ated in Brigham Young School House , 
north east corner South Temple and 
State Street (Lot 4, Block 89). 



Livingston Kinkead Company Store about 38 South Main Street 
(west side). 
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This historic era demanded men 
of great faith, courage and vision. 
It is the purpose of this presenta¬ 
tion to review the accomplishments 
of these men and illustrate pictor- 
iaily, the establishment and de¬ 
velopment of the business ecorfomy 
of those years and its effect upon 
the selection and growth of East 
Temple Street as the main business 
center of the city which soon was 
to become the Main Street of the 
capital city of the Territory of Utah. 

It was two years after the arrival 
of the first pioneers in the Salt 
Lake Valley in July 1847, before 
the first regular stock of goods 
from eastern markets was brought 
overland to Salt Lake City by 
Utah’s first merchants, James 
Monroe Livingston and Charles A. 
Kinkead. This firm of Livingston 
and Kinkead, with their goods, 
wares and merchandise, valued at 
over $20,000.00, established their 
first store in the commodious adobe 
house of John Pack in the 17th 
Ward, located on the southwest 
comer of the intersection of First 
North and West Temple Streets . bn 
Lot 6, Block 95. This location was 
selected for two reasons, viz., that 
it was, at that time, the largest and 
most convenient building then 
erected for store purposes and was 
but two blocks from Union Square 
where most of the immigrants tem¬ 
porarily stopped on arrival in the 
valley. 

About the time the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 
began construction of the Council 
House on the southwest corner of 
East Temple (Main Street) and 
South Temple Streets, Livingston 


and Kinkead moved their store to 
quarters they built one-fourth of a 
block south of the Council House. 
About this same time the Globe 
Bakery and Restaurant building, the 
first public eating house on Main 
Street, was erected between the 
Livingston and Kinkead store and 
the Council House. In a lean-to on 
the north side of the Globe Bakery, 
the first barber shop or saloon, as 
it was called, was established. 

The second immigrant firm from 
the East to establish itself in Great 
Salt Lake City was the Holliday 
and Warner Co. This company’s 
first cargo of goods was brought to 
this city in charge of William H. 
Hooper who, in a short time, was 
to develop into one of the most 
successful merchants and business 
men in Utah. 

In order to house their merchan¬ 
dise, Holliday and Warner rented 
Brigham Young's private school, a 
building located on the northeast 
corner lot of State Street and Brig¬ 
ham Street (South Temple); During 
the period this mercantile institu¬ 
tion operated, it was recognized as 
a large and important commercial 
establishment. 

Later the Holliday and Warner 
store was moved to what became 
known as the Deseret Museum 
Building located on the southwest 
corner of South Temple and Rich¬ 
ards Streets. This was the site of 
the original home of Parley P. Pratt 

and later the first location of the 
Morgan College. It-is.now occupied 
by the Beneficial Life Insurance 
Building. 

East Temple Street (Main Street) 
at this period had acquired an un- 
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savory reputation among the Mormon 
people. Liquor vendors had es¬ 
tablished themselves on the west 
side of the street south of the Liv¬ 
ingston and Kinkead store which 
caused the street to be dubbed 
"Whiskey Street." This called 
for frequent and severe criticisms 
by church leaders from the pulpit in 
the Old Tabernacle on Temple 
Square. 

This condition, however, did not 
prevail long. As the city rapidly 
grew in an ever-increasing pop¬ 
ulation a group of merchants, emi¬ 
nently qualified, appeared upon the 
scene and soon had the situation 
well in hand. Among the new 
arrivals were men who soon de¬ 
veloped into merchant princes. 
Among these were William Jennings, 
William H. Hooper, William S. Godbe, 
the Walker Brothers, Henry Law- 
rance, Horace S. Eldredge, and 
Nicholas Grosbeck. 

The third store established in 
Great Salt Lake City, owned and 
operated by John and Enoch Reese, 
was located on a lot later occupied 
by Weils Fargo & Co. Bank, 125 
South Main Street. 

The fourth mercantile institu¬ 
tion was owned and managed by J. 
M. Horner & Co. and located in a 
building later occupied by the Des¬ 
eret News Publishing Co. on the 
land on which the Hotel Utah now 

stands. This store was soon taken 
over and directed by the firm of 
Hooper and Williams. 

Willard Richards was the first 
postmaster in Great Salt Lake City. 
He was at the same time the editor 
and publisher of the Deseret News . 
Due to the infrequent mail service, 


at first, Postmaster Richards, dis¬ 
tributed the mail from his printing 
shop located on the site now oc¬ 
cupied by the Hotel Utah. Later, 
the first post office building was 
erected south of the Council House 
just north of Livingston and Kin¬ 
kead Co. 

The first two story commercial 
mart erected in Utah was the old 
Constitution Building. It was 
built and owned by the mercantile 
firm of Livingston and Bell, suc¬ 
cessors to Livingston and Kinkead, 
and occupied ground on which the 
latter company’s store formerly 
stood. In 1851, the post office was 
moved into this new building and 
William Bell officiated as post¬ 
master. 

One of the earliest buildings, the 
third on Main Street, was construct¬ 
ed on land owned by Thomas S. 
Williams. It was located on the 
northeast comer of First South and 
Main Streets. Mr.* Williams was a 
young man of much promise in 
Nauvoo before the Exodus; later 
joined the Mormon Battalion and on 
arriving in the Salt Lake Valley 
was given as his inheritance, by 
the church authorities, the land 
referred to. On being made a mem¬ 
ber of the J. M. Homer Co. Thomas 
S. Williams deeded this property to 
that company. Shortly afterwards 
the Homer Co. sold the land to the 
firm of Hooper and Williams, a 
partnership consisting of W. H. 
Hooper and Thomas S. Williams. In 
1857, Williams sold his interest to 
W. H. Hooper who later entered into 
partnership with Horace S. Eldredge 
under the firm name of Hooper and 
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Council House, No. 2 South Main Street. To the South is Globe Bakery and 
Barber Shop. First Bakery and first Barber Shop in Utah. 





First Post Office in Salt Lake City -36 South Main Street . 














Eldredge Go. It was in this build¬ 
ing that the firm established the 
first Mormon bank in Utah. In 1868, 
when the Zion’s Cooperative Mer¬ 
cantile Institution, commonly known 
as the Z. C. M. I., was organized, 
the Hooper-Eldredge building (lo¬ 
cated on ground now occupied by 
the First Security Bank on the 
northeast corner of First South and 
Main Streets) housed the Zions 
Cooperative Banking Institution 
with W. H. Hooper and H. S. El¬ 
dredge as managers. 

The west side of Main Street, 
between South Temple and First 
South Streets, however, was the 
principal business center. South of 
the old Constitution Building was 
the Gilbert and Gerrish store, then 
recognized as the principal gen¬ 
tile business firm. South of the 
Gilbert and Gerrish store, William 
Nixon, known as the “father of 
Utah merchants,” operated a thriv¬ 
ing store. It was here that the 
majority of the young commercial 
men of Salt Lake City, during that 
period, received their business 
education. Included among them 
were the famous Walker Brothers 
who later became most outstanding 
in matters economic throughout the 
West. 

Next to the old Constitution 
Building constructed by Livingston 
and Bell, one of the most imposing 
store buildings on the west side of 
Main Street, was the Mercantile 
Building erected by Henry W. Law¬ 
rence and his brother-in-law, John 
Kimball, in the early ’60’s. It was 
located on the northwest corner of 
the intersection of First South and 
Main Streets, where the old McCor- 


nick Bank Building was later built, 
and known now as the Pacific 
National Life Building. 

The first market place in the city 
was located immediately south of 
the Kimball and Lawrence store, 
facing east, in the center of First 
South Street. This market place 
extended west in the center of the 
street nearly to what is now Rich¬ 
ard's Street. Here farmers brought 
their produce and meats which were 
sold by various stall owners to the 
shopping public. In 1866, an agent 
of William Jennings in Kansas City 
employed John Morgan and his 
friend, both but recently honorably 
discharged from the 123rd Regiment 
of Illinois, Civil War services, to 
drive the first herd of Texas Long¬ 
horns to the Salt Lake Valley to 
furnish meat to be sold in this 
market. John Morgan remained in 
Salt Lake City while his partner 
continued on to California. He 
opened the Morgan Commercial Col¬ 
lege in the Deseret Museum Build¬ 
ing and in 1868 he joined the Mor¬ 
mon Church. Later he became a 
valient missionary for the Church 
and one of its General Authorities. 

The southwest corner of the 
intersection of Main and First South 
Streets, the land on which the 
First National Bank of Salt Lake 
City now stands, was given by the 
church authorities to William Jen¬ 
nings as his inheritance. In the 
early '60's Mr. Jennings erected on 
this comer a two story building 
which housed the U. S. Overland 
Mail Service offices. Immediately 
in front of this building stood a tall 
flag pole from the top of which the 
American flag was kept flying at 
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Old Constitution Building built by Livingston and Bell. Second 
Post Office on ground floor to the right of picture. Mr. Bell was 
Postmaster. 


West side of Main Street between South Temple and First South in 1868. 
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Hva {/ru of lx ee-L , jcrrftt' , 

/ 8 6 8 . 


North end of Main Street, Ensign Peak straight ahead. Deseret 
News building on right where Hotel Utah now stands. Small 
building straight ahead was Old City Arsenal. 


appropiate times. 

In 1867, William Jennings built 
the Eagle Emporium Building on 
this comer, the finest clothing 
store in the city. When the Zion’s 
Cooperative Mercantile Institution 
was organized the following year, 
Jennings took stock in the new 
institution and converted his store 
into the first department of the Z. 
C. M. I. organization. 

The southeast comer of First 
South and Main Streets was origi¬ 
nally the property of Christopher 
Merkley, a pioneer of 1848, who 
received it from church authorities 
as his inheritance. At an early day, 
he sold the property to William S. 
Godbe who in turn, took William H. 


Pitts as a partner and opened the 
Godbe, Pitts & Co. store, the first 
commercial 'house on that important 
comer. 

In the '70’s William S. Godbe & 
Co. built a three story brick build¬ 
ing on this comer. The street floor 
was used as the Godbe-Pitt Drug 
Store and the upper floors served 
as office space for dentists, doctors 
and lawyers. 

The east side of Main Street from 
South Temple Street to First South 
Street was originally used largely 
for residential purposes. Immediate¬ 
ly north of the Thomas S. Williams 
lot (No. 2 Block 75) was Lot No. 3, 
given to Bishop Edward Hunter as 
his inheritance. On this lot Bishop 
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Kimball and Lawrence Store Building on northwest comer of First South and Main Street . 
Frame building to left , in center of First South Street facing east 9 was Salt Lake City’s 
first market • 























To right, the first city market in center of First South Street 
facing Main Street. To left - First Overland Mail Office on lo¬ 
cation where First National Bank of Salt Lake City now stands. 




Looking west on First . South Street from State Street. 
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Hunter erected the second two- 
storied residence built in the Ter¬ 
ritory. The Heber C. Kimball home 
at 142 North Main Street was com¬ 
pleted as the first in 1854. Later 
that year the Hunter home was 

completed. Of public buildings, the 
Council House was first erected; 
the second being the Valley House 
Hotel on the southwest corner of 
the intersection of South Temple 
and West Temple Streets. The third 
was the General Store House (Tith¬ 
ing Office) of the Mormon Church 
erected where the Hotel Utah now 
stands. 

The Edward Hunter home was 
constructed by Michael Kates as 
head builder, assisted by George 
Romney. Miles Romnej, his father 
made the stairway. At the time of 
its construction it was regarded as 


the finest completed residence ii 
the city. The Bee Hive House an< 
the Lion House, Brigham Young's 
homes, were completed late in 1854, 
The Hunter home was torn down ir 
March and April, 1881, to make room 
for the new Hooper-Eldredge Build¬ 
ing. The Uptown Theatre, 53 South 

Main Street, housed in part of this 
original building, occupies the 
ground on which the Hunter home 
stood. 

South of the Bishop Hunter home 
was the pioneer Telegraph Office. 
From this office, oft October 18, 
1861, the first message over the 
newly constructed telegraph system 
1 was sent by Brigham Young to Hon. 
J. H. Wade, president of the Pac¬ 
ific Telegraph Co., Cleveland Ohio. 
It read as follows: 

Permit me to congratulate you on the 



First Godbe, Pitts & Co. Store on Southeast Corner of 
First South and Main Streets. 
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North east corner of Main and First South Streets . Zion 9 s Co¬ 
operative Banking Institution, where First Security Bank now 
stands . 



Home of Bishop Edward Hunter on left * To the right , the first 
telegraph office in Utah—1861* 
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In center , facing Main Street , Jedediak M . Grants Aome where 
Z.C.MJ. now stands . 



South east corner intersection of Main Street and South Temple . 
Home , at right, where Daniel H ♦ Wells resided and where Zion 
Savings Bank now stands . 
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completion of the Overland Telegraph line 
vest to this city; to commend the energy 
displayed by yourself and associates in 
the rapid and successful prosecution of a 
work so beneficial, and to express the 
wish that its use may ever tend to promote 
the true interests of the dwellers upon both 
the Atlantic and Pacific slopes of our 
continent- Utah has not seceded, but is 
firm for the Constitution and laws of our 
once happy country, and is warmly interest¬ 
ed in such useful enterprises as the one so 
far completed- 

Brigham Youne 

Later that day, Acting Governor of 
Utah Territory, Frank Fuller, wired 
President Lincoln at Washington. 
In reply Abraham Lincoln wired as 
follows: 

Hon. Frank Fuller 

Acting Governor of Utah Territory 

Sir: 

The completion of the telegraph to 
Great Salt Lake City is auspicious of the 
stability and union of the Republic. The 
Government reciprocates your congra¬ 
tulations. 

Abraham Lincoln 

Immediately north of the Edward 
Hunter home on Lot 3, Block 75 
(Main Street) Jedediah Morgan Grant 
built his home on Lot 4. It too, 
was a large two story home, well 

Famous Quo 
A braham 

Let us have faith that right makes 
might; and in that faith let us to 
the end, dare to do our duty as we 
understand it. 

Address, Cooper Union, New York 
February 27, 1860 


built and one of the fine homes of 
the city. It was here Heber J. Grant 
was born and where he lived for 
years with his mother; Rachel 
Ridgeway Ivins Grant. The Z. C. 
M. I. store now occupies the ground 
on which Jedediah M. Grant home 
originally stood. 

Lot 5, of Block 75, was origin¬ 
ally given to Ezra T. Benson as 
his inheritance. On this lot he built 
a large home of colonial style and 
completed it sometime in 1855. It 
faced north and was embellished 
with deep windows, wide porches 
and entrance door. 

It was not long after the “Big 
House,” as it was referred to, was 
completed that Apostle Benson was 
called to preside over the settle¬ 
ments in Cache Valley in northern 
Utah. Daniel H. Wells purchased 
the Benson home where he lived for 
years. Thereafter, it was known as 
the “Wells’ Mansion". This home 
was later replaced by the Temple¬ 
ton Hotel which was subsequently 
converted to an office building and 
today houses the Zions Savings 
Bank & Trust Company. The build¬ 
ing quartering the Standard Furn¬ 
iture Company at 9 South Main 
Street also stands on part of the 
original Benson lot. 



Lincoln 

Men are not flattered by being 
shown that there has been a differ¬ 
ence of purpose between the Al¬ 
mighty and them. 

Letter to Thurlow Weed 
Mar ch 15, 1865 
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The Pioneer Journals of Eliza R. Snow 


Editorial Note: In the Inst issue of the 
Pioneer we printed an introductory state¬ 
ment and the first six recorded days of 
Eliza R. Snow's Journal number one. Space 
limited our expanding this first installment 
and we now continue the "Second Part." 
The term "part" is merely an arbitrary 
division for each installment. 

In the "First Part" Eliza R. Snow de¬ 
scribes the departure of the Saints from 
Nauvoo on February 12, 1846 and the first 
few days of their westward trek. 

SECOND PART 

Thursday, Feb. 19. Snowstorm 
commenced in the night and continued 
through the day. It was so disagree¬ 
able out that I did not leave the 
buggy. Suffered considerably from a 
severe cold. Amused myself by 
writing the following: 

THE CAMP OF ISRAEL 
A Song for the Pioneers, No. 1 

Altho* in woods and tents we dwell 
Shout, Shout, O Camp of Israel! 

No Christian mobs on earth can bind 
Our thoughts, or steal our peace of mind 

Chorus 

Tho' we fly from vile aggression 
We'll maintain our pure profession, 
Seek a peaceable possession 
Far from Gentiles and oppression. 

We better live in tents and smoke 
Than wear the cursed Gentile yoke — 
We better from our country fly 
Than by mobocracy to die, 

Chorus , Tho' we fly etc. 

We've left the City of Nauvoo 
And our beloved Temple too, 

And to the wilderness we'll go 
Amid the winter frosts and snow. 

Chorus , Tho' we fly etc. 


Our homes were dear — 
we lov'd them well. 

Beneath our roofs we hop'd to dwell; 
And honor the great God's commands, 
By mutual rights of Christian lands. 

Chorus , Tho* we fly etc. 

Our persecutors will not cease 
Their murd’rous spoiling of our peace 
And have decreed that we must go 
To wilds where reeds and rushes grow. 

Chorus , Tho' we fly etc. 

The Camp, -- the Camp, -- 
its numbers swell 
Shout, shout, 0 Camp of Israel! 

The King, the Lord of hosts is near, 
His armies guard our front and rear. 

Chorus, Tho' we fly etc. 

Saturday, Feb. 28. For several 
days past the weather has been ex¬ 
tremely cold -- people visiting us 
from the City think the weather as 
severe as has been thro’ the winter. 
This morning, that portion of the 
Camp to which we were attached was 
to start out. Bishop Miller’s company 
left several days before, but the 
intense cold prevented the body of 
the Camp from following soon as was 
anticipated. 

We travelled but 4 miles and en¬ 
camped in a low, truly romantic val¬ 
ley just large enough for our tents, 
wagons, etc. We arrived a little be¬ 
fore sunset and the prospect for the 
night seemed dubious enough. The 
ground was covered with snow, shoe 
deep, but our industrious men with 
hoes soon prepared places and pitch¬ 
ed the tents, built wood-piles in 
front of them, and but a few minutes 
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Original Diary of Eliza R. Snow 






with many hands transformed the 
rude valley into a thriving town on 
Indian creek. 

Sunday, March 1st. The weather 
considerably moderated in the eve. 
The remainder of the Camp from 
Sugar Creek arrived with the Twelve, 
the Band, etc. and tented on the 
bluff which surrounded us. 

THE CAMP OF ISRAEL 

Song for the Pioneers — No. 2 

Lo! a num'rous host of people 
Tented on the western shore 
Of the noble Mississippi 
They for weeks were crossing o’er. 

At the last day’s dawn of winter, 
Bound with frost and wrapt in snow, 
Hark! the sound is onward, onward! 
Camp of Israeli rise & go. 

All at once is life in motion — 

Trunks and beds & baggage fly; 

Oxen yok’d and horses harness’d, 
Tents roll’d up, are passing by. 

Soon the carriage wheels are rolling 
Onward to a woodland dell, 

Where at sunset all are quarter’d -- 
Camp of Israel! All is well. 

Thickly round, the tents are cluster’d 
Neighb’ring smokes together blend — 
Supper served — the hymns are chanted 
And the evening pray’rs ascend. 

Last of all the guards are station’d — 
Heav’ns! Must guards^be serving here? 
Who would harm the houseless exiles? 
Camp of Israel! Never fear. 

Where is freedom? Where is justice? 
Both have from this nation fled; 

And the blood of martyr'd Prophets, 
Must be answer’d on its head! 
Therefore to your tents, O Jacob! 

Like our Father Abr'm dwell -- 
God will execute his purpose — 

Camp of Israel! All is well. 


Monday, March 2. According to 
the order of the preceding night, the 
whole camp, except some appointed 
to do a job of work, move forward as 
early as practicable, and the weather 
having moderated considerably, after 
starting on frozen ground & ice, the 
traveling in the afternoon was in mud 
& water. Journey’d 12 miles & en¬ 
camp’d where piles of small wood 
were scattered very conveniently 
for our fires as if prepared for the 
purpose, but they had been heap’d 
by the owner and left either thro’ 
hurry or neglect. The last of the 
way being very bad, the last of the 
company only arrived in time for the 
next morning start. The country was 
timber land and quite broken, with 
high bluffs rising loftily over low 
valleys and but little cultivated. 

Tuesday, March 3. Camp mov’d in 
a body 8 miles which was on the 
bank of the Des Moines. The traveling 
much better than the previous day — 
the weather fine -- passed through 
the town of Farmington, where the 
inhabitants manifested great curiosity 
and more levity than sympathy for 
our homeless situation -- We join’d 
Bishop Miller’s company, where he 
halted to perform a job of chopping 
and fencing on Reed’s Creek. 

Our encampment this night may 
truly be recorded by this generation 
as a miracle. A city rear’d in a few 
hours, and everything in operation 
that living required and many addi¬ 
tional things which if not extrav¬ 
agancy, were in fact conveniences 

This evening we were very agree¬ 
ably surprised by Sister Whitney’s 
appearance in front of the buggy where 
I was seated, eating my supper. I 
rejoiced much to learn that her family 
had arrived and were tented close by 
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(To be continued in next issue.) 


us, having before this time been 
separated from all old associates. 
Just before entering Farmington, 
finished the cakes which Sister M 
(arkham) made at Sister Kimball’s. 

Wednesday, March 4. This morning 
was usher’d in with the music of the 
Band, which was delightfully sublime. 
Stopp’d this day to organize. Bishop 
Miller’s company went on, others 
were appointed to finish the work he 
had commenc’d. 

I spent some time with Sister 
Whitney and Sarah A(nn Snow). Last 
night dream’d of being in Elder Kim¬ 
ball’s mess (i.e., group). Tho’t 
myself quite awkwardly situated. 
Just at night Sister Whitney came to 
our tent expressing much joy in her 
countenance & said we were all to go 
together in Brother Kimball’s company, 
the camp being divided into different 
companies under the Twelve for the 
convenience of traveling. 

Colonel Markham exchang’d the 
buggy in which Sister M(arkham) & 
myself rode, & which served me as 
sitting room & dormitory, for a lumber 
wagon. Great numbers of the in¬ 
habitants of the country were to be 
seen walking in companies thro' this 
day, up and down the nameless streets 
of our magnificent & novel City. 

Sister M(arkham) and I took a walk 
this eve, lost our way — call’d at 
Amasa Lyman's tent. After a little 
chat with them, Bro. Lyman conducted 
us toward home until we came in 
sight of it, which we could hardly 
have found without a pilot. 


Proposed Statue of Eliza R. Snow 
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National Award of Merit Presented to 

President Morgan 


. . . for a life time of unusual 
devotion to the cause of local 
history; for spearheading the move¬ 
ments for the restoration of the Old 
Pioneer Fort and the Old City Hall 
in Salt Lake City; for his work on 
the local Hall of Fame; for his in¬ 
terest in memorials to outstanding 
Americans and to events of Utah 
history from Illinois to California; 
and for sponsoring the 1953 pageant 
on the settlement of the Valley of 
the Great Salt Lake.” In these 
brief words was carried the charge 
by which the American Association 
for State and Local History con¬ 
ferred its “Award of Merit” on 
President Nicholas G. Morgan, Sr., 
for the past year. 

The award was made at the asso¬ 
ciation’s Detroit convention on 
September 10, 1953, ana was pre¬ 
sented to Mr. Morgan in December 
by Dr. A. R. Mortensen, who repre¬ 
sented the Mountain Area for the 
association’s award program. 

The AASLH gives a number of 
awards annually throughout the 
country for a variety of contribu¬ 
tions to state and local history. 
However, it is interesting to note 
that this particular award is of es¬ 
pecial significance because it is 
only occasionally conferred, and 
then only to individuals who have 
given effective leadership to histo¬ 
rical work over a period of many 
years. 

Many of us who are associated 


with President Morgan in the SUP 
are aware of several projects which 
he has conceived, sponsored, or 
otherwise supported such as the 
sculptures for the SUP Hall of 
Fame; the restoration of the old 
Pioneer Fort in Salt Lake City; the 
restoration of the old City Hall as 
a pioneer museum; the erection of 
the Lincoln Memorial Statue at New 
Salem Park, Illinois, which will be 
dedicated in June; and the D. C. 
Jackling Memorial Statue, now 
being cast into bronze, which will 
be dedicated August 14, 1954, the 
eighty-fifth anniversary of Mr. Jack- 
ling. However, only a few are 
aware of the many, many historical 
projects which the mind and heart 
of Nicholas Morgan support. The 
nomination of President Morgan for 
the award occupied two typewritten 
sheets of paper and numbered more 
than a score of specific items. 

In this technological day of the 
atomic age, when most men’s minds 
are turned to scientific methods of 
destroying his enemy and preserv¬ 
ing himself, it is heartening and 
emotionally satisfying to know a 
man who devotes much time and 
thought to the problems of how man¬ 
kind can get along with himself, 
which is one of the responsibilities 
of the study of history and the per¬ 
petuation of our historical tradi¬ 
tions and pioneer heritage. Such a 
man is Nicholas G. Morgan. 
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Carthage Jail Physician Testifies 


After nearly one hundred and ten 
years there has come into our hands 
the testimony of Dr. Thomas L. 
Barnes, prison physician of the 
Carthage Jail located in Hancock 
County, Illinois. He was an eye 
witness to much of what occurred 
on June 27, 1844 when a murderous 
mob stormed the jail resulting in 
the martyrdom of the Prophet Joseph 
Smith and his brother, Hyrum, and 
the serious injury of John Taylor. 
Never before has this information 
appeared in print or its existence 
known except to the descendants of 
Dr. Barnes, to Dr. Clifford Drury of 
the staff of the San Francisco Theo¬ 
logical Seminary to whom transcripts 
of Dr. Barnes’ historic statements 
were shown, and to the Missouri 
Historical Society where the tran¬ 
scripts were sent on the suggestion 
of Dr. Drury and Dr. Harry E. Pratt, 
State Historian of Illinois. The 
transcripts were finally given to 
Dr. Pratt and it is through his cour¬ 
tesy that the Pioneer presents this 
important historic information. 

Before presenting this testimony 
as to the causes and facts incident 
to the martyrdom of Joseph and Hy¬ 
rum Smith, it is interesting to review 
some of the background information 
relating to Dr. Barnes. He was a 
resident of Carthage, Illinois, prior 
to the migration of the Mormon peo¬ 
ple from Missouri to Illinois and re¬ 
sided there long after 1846 when the 
Mormons left for Winter Quarters 
and the Rocky Mountains. He was 
well acquainted with Joseph and 
Hyrum Smith and probably had met 
Joseph Smith, Sr., the father of the 


Prophet. He knew Brigham Young 
and other members of the Quorum of 
the Twelve Apostles as well as 
Sidney Rigdon. He was an intimate 
friend of Daniel H. Wells. 

Prior to the settling of Nauvoo by 
the Mormons, he lived at Wells’ 
mother’s home. This was before 
Daniel had joined the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 
and while he still lived with his 
mother. It was in this home near 
the Temple lot where Dr. Barnes 
was married and where his wife 
gave birth to their first child, Miran¬ 
da Barnes. At one time he was a 
Notary Public and as such accom¬ 
panied Col. James J. Harden (later 
killed in Battle of Buena Vista, in 
the Mexican War), Senator Stephen A. 
Douglas and James A. McDougal 
(later U. S. Senator from California) 
to Nauvoo to take testimony con¬ 
cerning the charges for and against 
the Mormon people. 

In presenting Dr. Barnes’s state¬ 
ment concerning the martyrdom, it 
should be observed that although he 
was acquainted with and was a 
friend of the prophet and his brother 
and other leaders of the church, he 
was definitely anti-Mormon and ex¬ 
pressed in other statements which 
he made, harsh opinions concerning 
the Mormon people and their religion. 

He was not a college-trained man 
either in medicine or otherwise. In 
presenting his historic statement 
his exact language and spelling is 
given as it appears in the type¬ 
written transcript furnished us by 
Dr. Pratt of Illinois. 

There are two statements con- 
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ceming the martyrdom at Carthage 
Jail. The first was written between 
1877 and 1888 during the incumben¬ 
cy of President John Taylor. It 
reads as follows: 

I now tell you about the killing 
of the Smiths, Joseph, the Proph¬ 
et, and Hyrum the Sear. There 
was a write sent out before a 
justice of the peace charging 
them with some crime. I do not 
now recollect Just what it was. 
The writ was placed in the hands 
of a constable to serve (the coun¬ 
ty officials were all elected by 
the Mormons and consequently 
were their friends). They refused 
to be arrested. The Constable 
called on the Pose Comittus. 
They were unable to serve the 
process. The Geovener called 
out the Malitia. When they saw 
what an army was collected they 
surrendered and gave themselves 
up. The army was disbanded, 
and a part of them went home, and 
a part of them after being dis¬ 
banded formed themselves into a 
vigilent committee or in other 
words a mob, went to the jail 
killed the two Smiths and wounded 
Taylor - the same Taylor that is 
now at the head of the Mormon 
Church (pardon the term as ap¬ 
plied to them). He was badly 
wounded. I was called on the 
remove the bullets - which I did. 
I think I never saw a man that 
bore pain with such fortitude as 
he did. At the same time I got 
Richards who was with them who 
had escaped being hurt, to write 
to his friends at Nawvoo that the 
Missourians had killed Joseph 
and Hyrum. 


The second statement was writ¬ 
ten by Dr. Barnes on November 1, 
1897, at Ukiah, Menodocino County, 
California, for his eldest daughter, 
Mrs. Miranda Haskett. Only that 
part of the statement is given here 
that pertains to his knowledge of 
the tragedy at Carthage Jail on 
June 27, 1844. It reads as follows: 

Now Mirand I suppose you 
would like me to tell you some¬ 
thing about the killing of the 
Smiths and what led to it. 

Some person made complaint 
under oath before a justice of the 
Peace charging Jo Smith with 
some grave offence, I do not now 
remember what the offence was. 
A warrent was issued by the Jus¬ 
tice of the Peace, and given to a 
constable to serve. I met the 
constable on his way to Nawvoo 
to serve the writ, I told him I 
would go with him, which I did. 
He served the writ on the accused 
without any trouble. As was 
usual in such cases, when a 
grave charge is made against a 
prominent person, allmost every 
person in the vicinity would soon 
know it. 

The city authorities was grant¬ 
ed by their charter as they sup¬ 
posed unlimited authority. 

They issued a writ of habious 
corpus I believe that is what they 
call the write, and took the ac¬ 
cused out of the constables hands 
and set him at liberty. While 
theis proceeding was going on, 
in conversation with Mr. Smith he 
said to me he was not guilty of 
that or any other crime. He said, 
let them charge me with any 
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crime, / do not care what it is. I 
can prove that I was not there 
and did not do it. (I said to him 
if they will fix the time and place) 
He answered as a matter of course 
or words to that effect. 

Well the constable returned to 
Carthage and made his return of 
his warrant. 

That fact that the Municipal 
authorities of Nawvoo had set the 
authorities of the State at defi¬ 
ance, and taken a man charged 
with crime out of the hands of an 
officer of the law, caused great 
excitment all over that part of the 
State. 

Public meetings were held, in- 
flamitory speeches were made in 
more than one place in the county. 
The Geovener was petitioned to 
send the Military of the State to 
enforce obedience to the law. The 
geoverner sent some two or three 
companies of the State troops in¬ 
to the county. 

A part of the malish rendis- 
voosed for Carthage and a part 
at Warsaw. It was arranged that 
on a certain day they were to 
march to Nawvoo. They all pro- 
ffesed to be ready and anxious 
to fight, if need be kill, and drive 
the Mormons out of the county. 
In the mean time Smith had sur¬ 
rendered himself to the officers 
of the law. The Geovner disband¬ 
ed the soldiers that was at Car¬ 
thage and sent word to them at 
Warsaw, who was then on the 
march for Nawvoo. 

When they got the disbanding 
order many of them were indignant 
at the Geovner, resigned their 
offices and formed themselves in¬ 
to a mob determined to have satis¬ 


faction of the Smiths any way 
whether by authority of law or by 
violence. The men that was will¬ 
ing to set all laws aside and have 
the life of the Smiths at any cost 
formed a new company and started 
to Carthage where the Smiths Joe 
and Hyram, John Taylor, the Edi¬ 
tor of the Mormon paper, and Willi- 
ard Richards privet secretary to 
Jo Smith were. Joseph Smith was 
presumably in the hands of the 
constabule and the others his 
friends were with him to in charge 
of an officer. 

The under sherriff and jailor 
lived in the jail. The jail was a 
two story stone house. The lower 
story and part of the upper story 
was occupied by the jailor and 
his family. The j.ail proper was 
in the north end of the building 
upstairs divided off into cells. 
The front room upstairs was a 
kind of a family room. At the head 
of the stairs there was two doors 
one entering into the family room 
and the other entering into the 
jail proper. 

I have tryed to be a little par¬ 
ticular in discribing the house so 
as to give you an idea of the way 
the mob got to their victims. 

I said this new company or mob 
as they really were had some un¬ 
derstanding of some of the citi¬ 
zens of our town. I want you to 
know, and believe, my daughter, 
that I had nothing to do with the 
murder of the Smiths, or any other 
person and during all the exc it¬ 
ment I never did any thing to any 
one that I would not under like 
circumstances they should do 
to me. 

I said I thought some of our 
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Floor plan of both floors of Carthage Jail. 
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citizens, citizens of Carthage ! 
mean was privy to the hole matter 
one of them, a prominent man and 
a man of influence came to me 
just before the cowardly murder 
was committed and asked me to 
go out on the road toward Nawvoo 
and see what was going on out 
that way. I went, and John Wilson 
an old citizen and Doctor Morri¬ 
son a prominent Physician went 
with me. 

We went about three miles from 
Carthage on the Nawvoo road 
where we had a fine view of the 
country all around, - the country 
being pararie all around. We 
could see very plain where the 
Carthage and Warsaw road was. 
We saw going on that road quite 
a company going hurriedly in the 
direction Carthage. It was not 
long till we could see quite a 
number on the same road going 
toward Warsaw. We then went 
back to Carthage to report and 
what did we find. Such a sight 
as I hope never to see again. 

When we saw that company 
going to and from Carthage, my 
suspicions was arroused that all 
was not right. Afterwards my 
suspicions was strengthened from 
the fact that a guard of the “Car¬ 
thage Grays" a part of a military 
company had been left in charge 
of the accused to protect and 
keepe them safe, whose sworn 
duty it was to protect their pris¬ 
oner, as well as it was to keepe 
him from running off. They were 
there I dont know just how many, 

I think from six to ten men, on 
guard when the mob came rushing 
on them. 

They fired blank carhridges 


over the heads of the mob, as I 
afterwards learned from some of 
the guard. My impression is that 
they were equal guilty as any one 
of the mob. Excuse me for call¬ 
ing the murderers of Smith a mob 
I think that is the right name to 
call them, though, l believe, I do 
not know it, that you had an uncle 
in the affair. 

Well after the brave guards had 
fired their blank catherige on the 
mobs and was taken prisoners, 
the mob rushed up stairs to where 
the Smiths, taylor and richards 
were enjoying themselves some 
said they were sipping their wine 
whether that is true or not I do 
not know at any rate they were 
comfortably situated, and they 
had a right to suppose, safely 
procted by the laws of the great 

state of Illinois. 

When the false guard had made 

their hypocritical assault on the 
other part of the mob. (I look up¬ 
on them as equally guilty as 
those that came from Warsaw) 
They the attacking party rushed 
upstairs with murder in their 
hearts to where the accised were 
tried to break upen the door, 
which it appears was held shut 
by all four of the men, when the 
mob commenced firing their loaded 
arms through the door. 

It appears that of the balls in 
the commencement of the attac 
posed through a panel of the door 
and hit Hyrum in his neck which 
probably broke his neck he fell 
back and died, as I was informed, 
instantly. When I went into the 
room shortly afterwards his head 
was laying against the wall on 
the other sid of the room from 
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Martyrdom at Carthage Jail 
Left to right; Joseph Smith, John 
Taylor and Willard Richards. Hyrum 
Smith lying on floor. 

the door. 

It is supposed when Hyrum fell 
the door was partially opened by 
the attacking party. So much so 
at any rate that I was informed 
that Jo Smith had what was com¬ 
mon then what was and probably 
is now called one of the Steevs 
poker boxes. It is said and there 
is no dout but what is true that 
he sliped his hand through the 
opening of the door and hit a 
young man from Warsaw about his 
neck or shoulder, which made it 
convenient for the young man to 
remain for a while in Missouri. 

The attcing party forced the 
door open and commenced firing 
at Smith it is said they must have 
hit him and probably disabled 


him, as he stagered across the 
floor to the oposite side of the 
room where there was a window. 
It is said that there he gave the 
hailing sign of the distress of a 
Mason, but that did him no good. 
In the room behind him was armed 
men, furious men, with murder in 
their hearts. Before him arround 
the well under the window there 
was a crowd of desperate men, as 
he was receiving shots from be¬ 
hind, which he could not stand, 
in desperation he leaped or rather 
fell out of the window near the 
well where he breathed his last. 
When I found him soon afterwards 
he was laying in the hall at the 
foot of the stairs where his blood 
had as I believe left indelable 
stain on the floor. 

I suppose by this time you are 
anxious to know what became of 
Taylor and Richards. Was they 
also killed. Ho they were not. 
Taylor was severly wounded. 
Richards was not hurt. 

Shall I not try to describe the 
wounds that Taylor received and 
got over them. Well let me tell 
you where we found him. I can¬ 
not impress your mind of his 
appearance as he appered to us 
when we were called to him by 
the jailor. 

We found him in a pile of strew. 
It appeared that a straw bed had 
been emtied in the cell where he 
was when we found him. He was 
verry much frightened as well as 
severely wounded. It took strong 
perseuasing of the jailor, as well 
as our positive assuriance that 
we ment him no harm, but was de¬ 
sirous of doing him some good. 
He finally consented to come out 
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of his csll. When ws examined 
him we found ihai he had been hit 
by four balls. One ball had hit 
him in his fore arm and passed 
down and lodged in the hand be¬ 
tween the phalanges of his third 
and fourth finges. Another hit 
him on the left side of the pelvis 1 
cutting through the skin and 
peiced, leaving a superficial' 
wound that you could lay your 
hand in. A third ball passed 
through his thigh lodging in his 
noties. A fourth ball hit his 
watch which he had in the fob. 

‘ In his pantaloons, which I sup¬ 
pose the Mormons have to day, to 
show the precise time that their 
great leader was killed. 

The wounds had bled quite 
freely, the blood had had time to 
coagulate, which it had done, and 
where the clothes and straw came 
in contact they had adhered to¬ 
gether so that Mr. Taylor came 
out his self sought cell he was a 
pitable looking sight. We took 
the bestcare of him we would till 
he left us. He got well but never 
paid us for skill or good wishes. 

You want to know what has be¬ 
come of Richards. He was not 
hurt. You will ask how did it 
happen that his comrads so badly 
treated and he came off without 
receiving any damage whatever. 

It was in this way as I sup¬ 
pose. I think he told me so. The 
four braced themselves against 


the door to keep the mob out. He 
stood next to the hinges of the 
door so when the door opened it 
would turn back against the wall 
that divided the room that they 
were in from the prison room, 
so when they crowded the door 
open it shut him up against the 
wall and he stood there and did 
not move till the affair was all 
over, so they did not see him. 

After we were through with 
Taylor I went to Richards and 
said to him Richards what does 
all this mean who done it. Said 
he, doctor I do not know, but I 
believe it was some Missourians 
that came over and have killed 
brothers Josep and Hyram and 
wounded bro Taylor. Said I to 
him do you believe that, he said 
I do. Says I, will you write that 
down and send it to Nawvoo. He 
said he would if he could get any 
person to take it I told him if he 
would write it I would send it 

He wrote the note, I found the 
man that took it to Nawvoo. shall 
I tell you any more. 

November 6th 1897 

Your father Thomas L. Barnes 

Note by T. W. Winsor Aug. 1. 1946 

Above letter is in bandwriting 
showing it to be written by a 
trembling band - a characteristic 
old man’s letter. 
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Joseph Smith 9 s Last Letters 


During the last hours spent in 
Carthage Jail on that tragic twenty- 
seventh day of June, 1844, the Pro¬ 
phet Joseph Smith wrote two letters- 
one to his wife, Emma, and one to 
his attorney, Lawyer Browning of 
Quincy, Illinois. 

The letter, addressed to his wife, 
was dated: Carthage Jail, June 

27, 1844, twenty minutes past eight 
a. m., was written as follows: 

Corfhoge Jail , June 27, 1844 
20 past 8 A. M. 

Dear Emma: 

The Gov. (Governor Ford) continues 
his courtesies and permits us to see 
our friends. We hear this morning 
that the Gov. will not go down with 
his troops today as was anticipated 
last evening, but , if he does come 
down with his troops you will be 
protected and I want you to tell Bro . 
Dunham to instruct the people to 
stay home and attend to their own 
business, and let there be no groups 
or gathering together unless by per - 
mission of the Gov., they are called 
together to receive communications 
from the Gov.-which won’t please our 
people, but let the Gov. direct. Bro. 
Dunham, of course, will obey the 
orders of the Government officers and 
render them the assistance they re¬ 
quire. There is no danger of any 
“exterminating order”. Should there 
be a mutiny among the troops (which 
we do not anticipate, excitement is 
abating) a part will remain loyal and 
stand for the defense of the State and 


our rights. There is one principle 
which is eternal. It is the duty of all 
men to protect their lives and the 
lives of their household whenever 
necessity requires, and no power has 
a right to forbid it, should the last 
extreme arrive, - but I do anticipate 
no such extremes, - but caution is the 
parent of safety. 

Joseph Smith 

P. S. Dear Emma, - 

/ am very much resigned to my lot, 
knowing / am justified and have done 
the best that could be done. Give my 
love to the children and all my friends, 
my brothers and all who enquire after 
me; and as for treason, I know that I 
have not committed any, and they can¬ 
not prove one appearance of anything 
of the kind. So you need not have any 
fears that any harm can happen to us 
on that score. May God bless you all. 
Amen . 

Joseph Smith 

P. S. 20 mi. to 10: I just learn that 
the Gov. (Governor) is about to dis¬ 
band his troops - and come himself to 
Nauvoo and deliver a speech to the 
people. This is right, as I suppose. 

On the morning of June 27, 1844, 
Joseph Smith wrote the following 
letter to Lawyer Browning who re¬ 
sided in Quincy, Illinois, a photo¬ 
static copy of which is herewith 
given. 
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The letter was as follows: 

Carthage Jail, June 27, 1844 
Lawyer Browning: 

Sir: 

Myself and brother Hyrum are in 
jail on charge of treason, to come up 
for examination on Saturday morning 
29th inst. and we request your pro¬ 
fessional services at that time, on our 
expense, without fail. 

Mo st respectfully 
Your sevt. 

Joseph Smith /s/ 

N. B. There is no cause of action for 
we have not been guilty of any crimes, 
neither is there any just cause of sus¬ 
picion against us, but certain circum¬ 
stances make your attendance very 
necessary. J. S. 

The letter was dictated by Jo¬ 
seph Smith to Willard Richards, his 
secretary, and written by Richards. 
It was signed by Joseph Smith. The 
first postscript was written by the 
Prophet and signed by him. The 
second postscript was written in 
the hand of Willard Richards. 

This letter and its postscripts 
constitutes a most interesting and 
historic document. It was his last 
advice and counsel to his people 
and every word breathes the spirit 


of good Americanism. Be peace 
abiding; do nothing contrary to the 
wishes of the State’s Governor and 
stay at home and attend your own 
business. 

While these instructions were 
being given to his people, the State 
troops, now released, were organi¬ 
zing themselves into a murderous 
mob to kill Joseph and Hyrum Smith 
and their companions. In the sec¬ 
ond postscript, Willard Richards 
wrote: “Just learn that the Gov. 

now is about to release his troops - 
all but a guard to protect us and 
the peace.” The Carthage Prison 
Physician whose testimony con¬ 
cerning this matter appears in this 
issue, states that a part of the re¬ 
leased State troops organized them¬ 
selves into a mob; that the guard 
stationed at Carthage Jail to pro¬ 
tect the prisoners, were a part of 
this mob and were as guilty of the 
murders committed as the mob itself. 

That Joseph Smith had a premoni¬ 
tion of his impending fate is evi¬ 
denced in the first postscript of the 
letter in which he wrote, in his own 
handwriting: “I am very much re¬ 

signed to my lot, knowing I am 
justified and have done the best 
that could be done. Give my love 
to the children and all my friends...” 

This was his last farewell to his 
beloved family and friends as he 
went as a lamb to the slaughter. A 
few minutes after five p.m. on 
June 27, 1844, Joseph and Hyrum 
Smith were dead - the victims of 
mob violence. 
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